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THE  authorities  for  the  Architectural  History  of  the  Abbey  Church 
of  St.  Alban's  are,  besides  the  « Historia  Major '  of  Matthew  Paris, 
the  « Chronicles  of  the  Monastery,'  edited  by  H.  T.  Riley,  Esq.,  for 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (11  volumes),  especially  the  three  volumes 
entitled  *  Gesta  Abbatum  Monasterii,'  which  contain  a  history  of 
the  abbots  and  the  fortunes  of  the  house  from  A.D.  793  to  A.D.  1411. 
These  Gesta  were  mainly  compiled  by  Thomas  Walsingham,  Pre- 
centor of  the  Abbey  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Of  modern  works  relating  to  the  Abbey,  the  most  important  are : 
«The  Abbey  of  St.  Alban,'  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  B.  Nicholson,  D.D., 
and  a  'History  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St. 
Alban,  with  special  reference  to  the  Norman  Structure,'  by  I.  C. 
and  A.  C.  Buckler.  The  Reports  on  the  restoration  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  should  also  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  an  excellent  description 
of  the  restoration,  so  far  as  it  had  advanced  in  1874,  by  Mr.  John 
Chappie,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott's  clerk  of  the  works  at  St.  Alban's. 
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PAET  I. 


RESERVING  for  the  Second  Part  the  history  of 
*-**  the  foundation  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  a  de- 
scription of  the  site,  and  of  the  earlier  churches  which 
may  have  stood  on  or  near  it,  we  come  at  once  to 
the  existing  building,  and  to  the  history  of  its  several 
portions. 

A  church,  which  can  have  been  none  other  than  that 
built  by  Offa  of  Mercia  in  793,  was  standing  in  1077  ; 
when  Paul  of  Caen,  the  first  Norman  abbot,  the  friend 
and  kinsman*  of  Lanfranc,  took  the  place  of  the  half- 
mythical  Abbot  Frithric.  Former  abbots,  however,  had 
made  preparations  for  a  great  rebuilding,  especially 
Ealdred,  who,  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century, 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Verulamium,  which  had  become  a  haunt  of  thieves 
and  broken  men,  laying  together  carefully  the  tiles 
and  stones  from  the  demolished  houses.  These  he 

•  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  the  son  of  Lanfranc,  who 
may  have  been  married  before  his  monastic  profession. 
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proposed  to  use  in  the  construction  of  a  new  churchb. 
But  the  time  became  troubled,  and  a  great  famine 
which  spread  over  England  obliged  one  of  the  suc- 
ceeding abbots,  Leofric,  not  only  to  disperse  the  trea- 
sures which  he  had  gathered  for  the  building  of  the 
fabric,  but  to  sell  for  the  support  of  the  poor  even  the 
precious  vessels  belonging  to  the  church.  Paul  of 
Caen  found  ready  to  his  hand  the  store  of  tiles 
gathered  from  Verulamium,  besides  timber  which  had 
been  prepared  and  laid  together  ;  and  the  Eoman  town 
still  provided  an  extensive  quarry.  Lanfranc  assisted 
him  liberally.  The  Saxon  church  was  pulled  down, 
,and  much  of  its  material  was  used  in  the  new  struc- 
ture, which  was  completed  by  Abbot  Paul  in  eleven 
years,  "  the  vastest  and  sternest  structure  of  his  agec." 
The  "  sternness  "  was  mainly  owing  to  the  material 

b  "  Tegulas  vero  integras,  et  lapides  quos  invenit,  aptos  ad 
aedificia,  seponens,  ad  fabricam  ecclesiae  reservavit.  Proposuit  vero, 
si  facultates  suppeterent,  diruta  veteri  ecclesist,  novam  construere  ; 
propter  quod  terrain  in-profunditate  evertit  ut  lapideas  structuras 
inveniret." — Gesta  Ab'wtum,  i.  25. 

c  E.  A.  Freeman,  '  Norm.  Conq.,'  iv.  399. 

"  Paulus  Abbas,  quum  jam  Abbas  undecim  annis  extitisset,  infra 
eosdem  annos  totam  ecclesiam  Sancti  Albani,  cum  multis  aliis 
aedificiis,  opere  constrnxit  lateritio,  Lanfranco  efficaciter  juvante ; 
qui,  ut  dicitur,  mille  marcas  ad  fabricam  contulit  faciendam." — 
*  Gesta  Abbatum,'  i.  53.  The  new  church,  however  much  it  dis- 
played the  zeal  of  the  abbot,  was  in  some  respects  a  monument  of 
conquest.  In  building  it,  Abbot  Paul  swept  away  the  tombs  of  his 
predecessors,  declaring  that  they  were  rude  and  ignorant  barba- 
rians. "  Tumbas  venerabilium  antecessorum  suorutn,  Abbatum 
nobilium,  quos  rudes  et  idiotas  consuevit  appellare,  delevit,  vel 
contemnendo  eos,  quia  Auglicos,  vel  invidendo,  quia  fere  omnes 
stirpe  regali  vel  magnatum  prseclaro  sanguine  fuerant  procreati." — 
G.  Abbat.,  i.  62. 
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employed, — the  flat,  broad  Roman  tile  from  Veru- 
lamium.  Similar  tiles  have  been  used  elsewhere  in 
this  country  in  the  construction  of  Christian  churches. 
They  are  found,  indeed,  wherever  the  remains  of  a 
great  Roman  station  or  villa  were  near  at  hand  for 
the  builders ;  and  the  use  of  them  is  especially  notice- 
able in  such  churches  as  that  of  St.  Botulf's  Priory  at 
Colchester,  or  Brixworth  in  Northamptonshire.  But 
they  are  nowhere  applied  so  extensively,  or  made  so 
completely  the  chief  material  of  the  structure,  as  at 
St.  Alban's. 

II.  This  Norman  church  was  not  dedicated  until 
1115;  during  the  abbacy  of  Richard  d'Aubeny,  the 
successor  of  Paul.  Henry  I.  and  his  Queen  were  pre- 
sent. There  was  a  great  concourse  of  nobles,  bishops, 
and  abbots,  and  the  whole  company  remained  feasting 
at  St.  Alban's  "  through  Christmastide  to  the  Epi- 
phany." The  ground-plan  of  the  church  was  the 
same  as  at  present ;  indeed,  it  is  still  for  the  most 
part  the  same  church,  from  the  west  front  to  the 
central  tower  and  the  transepts,  except  that  the  west 
front  was  flanked  by  square  towers.  Each  transept, 
however,  opened  eastward  into  two  apsidal  chapels — 
of  which  that  adjoining  the  aisle  of  the  presbytery 
projected  farther  to  the  east  than  the  other.  The 
presbytery  was  separated  from  its  aisles  by  a  solid 
wall,  and  ended  in  an  apse,  the  chord  of  which  was  on 
a  line  with  the  three  arches  at  the  eastern  end  of  what 
is  now  the  leretory  (see  Plan)  The  terminations  of 
the  aisles  ranged  with  this  chord.  They  seem  to  have 
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been  square  on  the  outside,  but  rounded  within,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  aisles  in  the  great  church  of  Komsey, 
in  Hampshire. 

III.  The  church  thus  finished  remained  unaltered 
until  the  time  of  Abbot  John  de  Cella  (1195— 1214^ 
Early  English  had  then  been  fully  developed.  The 
plain,  stern,  work  of  his  predecessor  seems  to  have 
been  disliked  by  Abbot  John;  who,  attending  little, 
says  Matthew  Paris,  "  to  that  admonition  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  Gospel,  that  '  he  who  is  about 
to  build  should  compute  the  cost,'  lest  *  all  begin  to 
jest  at  him,  saying,  This  man  began  to  build  and  was 
unable  to  finish  it,'"  —  undertook  to  rebuild  the 
western  front  in  the  new  and  enriched  style.  He 
dreamt,  it  may  be,  of  rebuilding  the  whole  nave.  But 
money  speedily  failed  him;  and  although  he  em- 
ployed three  architects,  the  three  western  portals 
alone  were  completed — if  they  were  really  completed — 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  What  remains  of  his  work 
is  very  admirable,  and  it  was  carried  on  by  his  suc- 
cessor, William  of  Trumpington  (1215—1235),  who 
rebuilt,  at  the  western  end  of  the  nave,  four  piers,  with 
their  arches,  on  the  south  side,  and  three  on  the  north. 
His  work  is  excellent  Early  English,  though  it  has 
not,  in  the  words  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  "  the  spiritual 
character  which  marks  that  of  De  Cellad ." 

IV.    Whatever  may  have   been   designed,  the   re- 
building of  the  nave  was  not  proceeded  with  after  the 
death  of  Abbot  William.     Some  slight  changes  were 
d  Report  on  St.  Allan's  Abbey,  April,  1871, 
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perhaps  made  in  tlie  eastern  arm  of  the  church,  but  it 
was  not  until  1256 — twenty  years  after  Trumpington's 
death — that  the  next  great  work  was  undertaken.  This 
was  not  in  the  nave.  The  comparatively  short  Nor- 
man presbytery  and  apse  (the  Norman  choir  was  under 
the  central  tower,  and  extended  for  two  bays  into  the 
nave)  had  probably  been  found  inconvenient,  and  part 
of  it  seems  to  have  shown  some  sign  of  weakness. 
At  any  rate,  the  convent  determined  to  rebuild  it; 
and  the  work  was  perhaps  begun  by  Abbot  John  of 
Hertford  (1235—1260),  the  successor  of  William  of 
Trumpington.  The  plan  involved  a  complete  altera- 
tion of  the  Norman  design.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
presbytery,  with  its  aisles,  was  rebuilt ;  but  the  apse 
was  removed  altogether,  and  the  church  was  continued 
eastward  for  a  considerable  extent.  The  addition 
comprised,  at  least  in  plan,  a  continuation  of  the 
aisles  for  two  bays,  and  a  central,  square-ended  chapel 
projecting  beyond  them.  Still  farther  eastward,  but 
somewhat  narrowed  in  width,  there  was  added  a  Lady- 
chapel  of  three  bays,  also  square-ended.  The  work 
thus  designed  brought  the  ground-plan  of  the  great ' 
church  to  its  present  outline;  but  it  was  not  all 
carried  out  at  once.  It  is  evident  that  the  new  build- 
ing, from  the  western  end  of  the  presbytery  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Lady-chapel,  ranges  over  a  period 
between  the  years  1256,  when  it  may  have  been  begun, 
and  1290.  "  Its  style,"  says  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  "  carries 
us  on  apparently  to  the  last  decade  of  the  thirteenth 
centurv."  The  whole  work  is  of  extreme  beauty ;  "  as 
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perfect  in  art  as  anything  which  its  age  produced ; 
indeed,  its  window-tracery  is  carried  to  higher  per- 
fection than  in  any  other  work  I  know e." 

V.  The  foundations  of  the  Lady-chapel  were  pro- 
bably laid  during  this  first  period.  It  was  not  com- 
pleted until  the  abbacy  of  Hugh  of  Eversden  (1308— 
1326),  and  very  rich  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  alto- 
gether inferior  in  "  artistic  sentiment" — (the  expression 
is  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's) — to  the  work  westward  of  it.  It 
is  perhaps  excelled  by  another  work  of  Abbot  Hugh's 
—  the  four  piers,  with  their  arches,  and  the  triforium 
and  clerestory  above  them,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  east  of  those  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Trumpington. 
Either  his  alterations,  or  some  insecure  foundation, 
had  rendered  that  part  of  the  nave  so  weak  that  it  fell, 
and  was  thus  rebuilt  under  Hugh  of  Eversden.  The 
apsidal  chapels  opening  eastward  from  the  south  tran- 
sept were  removed  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  make 
way  for  a  large  sacristy,  which  has  disappeared  in  its 
turn;  and  the  corresponding  chapels  in  the  north 
transept  were  also  removed,  but  at  what  period  is 
uncertain. 

These  are  the  great  architectural  changes  of  the 
church.  Much  of  the  walls  of  the  Norman  nave,  the 
great  Norman  arcade  on  the  north  side,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  bays ;  four  bays  on  the  south  side ;  the 
central  tower  with  its  lofty  arches,  and  the  transepts 
which  open  from  it,  remain  as  they  were  built  by  Paul 
of  Caen,  and  show  us  some  of  the  earliest  Norman 

•  Report,  ut  sup. 
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work  in  this  country.  We  may  be  thankful  that  either 
the  want  of  funds  or  the  strength  of  the  building 
saved  thus  much  of  it  from  transformation  or  recon- 
struction. The  changes  begun  by  John  of  Cella,  and 
completed  by  Hugh  of  Eversden,  supply  us  with 
examples  of  the  highest  beauty  and  value,  ranging 
from  the  first  development  of  Early  English  to  the 
perfection  of  Decorated.  But  these,  if  not  to  be 
exceeded,  may  at  least  be  paralleled  elsewhere.  The 
massive  Norman  work  has  a  special  interest  of  its 
own;  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  for  the  most 
part  composed,  carries  us  back  through  another  range 
of  centuries  to  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  and  to  that 
of  St.  Alban  himself. 

VI.  It  is  not  so  pleasant  to  trace  the  later  fortunes 
of  the  building.  Changes  had  been  wrought  in  it,  by  no 
means  for  the  better,  during  the  Perpendicular  period. 
The  walls  of  the  nave-aisles  were  lowered,  and  their 
roofs  flattened ;  so  that  the  backs  of  the  Norman 
triforia  were  exposed,  and  their  openings  were  thus 
converted  into  windows.  Perpendicular  windows  also 
were  inserted  in  the  western  and  in  the  transept 
fronts.  At,  and  after,  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey 
much  of  the  more  delicate  work  throughout  the  in- 
terior was  greatly  injured.  The  two  shrines — those 
of  St.  Alban  and  St.  Amphibalus — were  removed,  and 
their  richly-sculptured  bases  were  purposely  smashed 
and  shattered.  The  church  itself  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  until  1553,  when  the  main  body 
of  it  was  granted,  for  £400,  to  the  mayor  and  bur- 
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gesses,  "  to  be  the  parish  church  of  the  borough,  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  late  parish  of  St.  Andrew;" 
and  they  were  also  empowered  to  establish  a  gram- 
mar-school within  the  ancient  Lady-chapel.  For 
this  purpose  the  arches  at  the  east  end  of  the  fere- 
tory, and  the  aisles  in  a  line  with  them,  were  walled 
up ;  precious  fragments  of  all  sorts,  and  especially 
portions  of  the  shrine-bases,  being  used  for  the  wall- 
ing. East  of  this  wall  an  open  passage  was  formed, 
quite  through  the  church,  so  as  to  allow  of  an  inde- 
pendent approach  to  the  Lady -chapel,  which  be- 
came the  school.  The  beautiful  outer  chapels,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  retrochoir  and  led  towards  the  Lady- 
chapel,  were  thus  opened,  and  speedily  fell  into  decay. 
The  windows  were  unglazed,  and  the  boys  of  the 
grammar-school  "  age  after  age  amused  themselves  by 
cutting  the  soft  stone  of  the  beautiful  arcading  with 
their  knives."  The  cost  of  keeping  the  body  of  so 
vast  a  church  in  repair  was  necessarily  great,  and  royal 
briefs  were  granted  for  collections  throughout  the 
country,  "  to  preserve  so  ancient  a  monument  and 
memorable  witness,"  by  James  I.,  Charles  II.,  William 
and  Mary,  George  I.,  and  George  III.  In  1832,  col- 
lections were  made,  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Hertford, 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  some  repairs  and  real  im- 
provements were  effected  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Oottingham.  But  most  serious  structural  failures, 
which  threatened  the  actual  safety  of  the  building,  were 
at  that  time  either  unsuspected,  or  the  arrest  of  them 
involved  a  iar  greater  outlay  than  it  was  then  possible 
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to  provide  for.  In  1856  a  meeting  was  held  at  St. 
Alban's,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  "  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  restoring  and  upholding  the  Abbey 
Church,  and  of  obtaining  for  it  the  dignity  of  a 
cathedral."  The  latter  object  was  found,  at  that  time, 
to  be  unattainable.  Subscriptions  were  accordingly 
invited  for  the  repair  of  the  building,  and  the  work 
was  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir  (then  Mr.)  G.  G. 
Scott.  A  plot  of  ground  closely  adjoining  the  north 
side  of  the  church,  on  which  it  was  intended  to  build 
cottages,  was  bought,  and  that  desecration  was  pre- 
vented. The  walls  on  that  side  were  opened  to  their 
original  level,  the  earth  having  accumulated  against 
them  to  the  height  of  nearly  ten  feet  in  places.  These 
walls  were  underpinned  and  repaired,  drains  were 
made,  and  the  roof  of  the  north  nave-aisle  was  renewed 
throughout.  These,  however,  were  comparatively 
slight  matters :  and  repairs  of  a  similar  character 
were  in  progress  when,  in  1870,  a  pier  on  the  north 
side  of  the  presbytery  showed  signs  of  so  great  inse- 
curity, that  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  desired  to  make  a 
personal  inspection,  and  to  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  church.  It  was  then  found  that  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  much  of  the  building,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  great  tower,  had  been  little  short  of 
marvellous.  The  tower  is  the  heaviest  in  the  king- 
dom. An  attempt,  to  all  appearance,  to  destroy  it, 
had  been  made  at  some  period  later  than  the  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  a  cave,  or  hole,  sufficiently  large  for  a  man  to 
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creep  into,  had  been  worked  into  the  foundation  of  the 
south-east  pierf.  Other  sources  of  serious  danger  were 
discovered.  Subscriptions  were  raised  throughout  the 
country  to  meet  the  cost  of  repair,  and  from  that  time 
(1871)  to  the  present  (1876)  a  faithful  and  satisfactory 
restoration  of  the  great  Abbey  Church  has  been  in  pro- 
gress. The  church  has  thus  been  gradually  preparing 
itself  to  become  the  cathedral  of  a  new  diocese.  The  diffi- 
culties which  in  1856  seemed  to  be  insurmountable,  have 
happily  disappeared,  and  St.  Alban's  is  about  to  become 
the  place  of  a  bishop's  see,  whose  diocese  will  comprise 
the  whole  of  Hertfordshire  and  a  great  part  of  Essex. 

VII.  The  restoration  which  has  so  far  been  effected 
embraces  the  entire  repair  of  the  tower,  which  has 
been  rendered  perfectly  safe :  the  repair  and  restora- 
tion of  both  transepts,  the  careful  restoration  of  the 
presbytery  with  its  aisles,  and  the  refitting,  or  build- 
ing together,  of  the  fragments  of  the  base  of  St.  Alban's 
shrine,  found  during  the  progress  of  these  great  works. 
Some  of  these  works,  and  especially  those  connected 
with  the  central  tower,  presented  unusual  difficulties, 

f  "  Some  decayed  pieces  of  wood  found  in  this  hole  had  evidently 
been  used  as  props.  ...  It  is  recorded  that  this  mode  of  rapidly 
destroying  large  buildings  was  in  some  instances  resorted  to,  and 
that  when  the  excavations  had  been  made  to  the  very  verge  of 
safety  for  the  operators,  the  wooden  props  inserted  were  fired,  and 
as  they  became  consumed  the  whole  structure  collapsed  from  its 
superincumbent  weight." — John  Chappie;  'The  Restoration  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Alban,'  a  paper  read  before  the  St.  Alban's  Archit. 
and  Archaeol.  Soc.,  January,  1874.  Mr.  Chappie  has  acted  as 
Clerk  of  the  Works  at  St.  Alban's  throughout  the  restoration ;  and 
it  is  mainly  due  to  his  knowledge  and  exertion  that  the  base  of  the 
shrine  has  been  recovered  and  built  up. 
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and  were  carried  through  at  considerable  risk.  They 
will  best  be  described  in  considering  the  divisions  of 
"he  church  to  which  they  belong. 

VIII.  In  the  meantime  the  Grammar  School  had 
been  removed  from  the  Lady-chapel,  into  a  new  build- 
ing. It  thus  became  possible  to  reunite  all  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Abbey  Church  with  the  presbytery  and 
feretory;  and  a  committee  of  ladies,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  means  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Lady-chapel,  and  the  beautiful  group  of  chapels 
which  adjoin  it.  The  public  passage  through  that  part 
of  the  church  has  been  stopped,  although  it  still  re- 
mains open  below  the  level  of  the  pavement.  The 
restoration  is  (1876)  rapidly  progressing ;  and  among 
other  interesting  discoveries  already  made,  are  por- 
tions of  the  base  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Amphibalus, 
which  stood  in  this  retrochoir.  These  fragments  have 
been  built  up  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  base 
in  the  feretory. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  towards  the  west,  has 
given  way  to  such  an  extent,  that  measures  have  been 
taken  to  secure  its  immediate  safety;  whilst  it  will 
probably  be  found  necessary  to  rebuild  it  altogether. 
This  mischief  has  been  caused  by  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  earth  and  rubbish  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
cloisters,  the  level  of  which  is  5  feet  below  the  present 
surface.  The  consequent  wet  has  sapped  the  founda- 
tions of  the  aisle  walls. 
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IX.  We  have  thus  brought  the  history  of  the  church 
to  the  present  time,  and  may  proceed  to  examine  it 
in  detail.  We  begin  by  describing  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  of  the  remaining  work  of  Abbot 
Paul.  This  is  so  completely  the  same  throughout, 
that  to  point  out  the  method  of  construction  of  one 
part  of  the  Norman  church  is  to  do  so  for  all  the 
rest. 

The  whole  of  the  materials  for  the  Norman  church 
(except  the  timber)  was  brought,  as  has  been  said, 
from  the  ruined  Roman  town  of  Verulamium,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley.  They  consisted  of  tiles, 
of  flint,  and  of  masses  of  stone.  These  were  all  used 
in  the  new  building;  but  the  tiles  greatly  prepon- 
derate above  the  foundations.  They  are  used  in  these 
also,  but  with  a  much  larger  admixture  of  flint.  The 
tiles  are  for  the  most  part  of  one  size,  and  measure 
16  inches  by  12,  with  a  thickness  of  an  inch  and 
a-half.  Every  part  of  the  Norman  church — the  great 
piers,  the  arches,  the  staircases,  the  towers — was  con- 
structed of  these  materials,  and  mainly  of  tiles.  It 
was  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  them  which  gave,  and 
gives,  to  the  building  its  plain  and  almost  stern  cha- 
racter. The  workmen  who  were  raising  it  had  before 
their  eyes  a  distinct  Roman  model  in  the  walls, 
chambers,  and  vaults  which  were  destroyed  at  Verula- 
mium ;  and  they  used  the  material  brought  thence  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  original  Roman  builders 
had  used  them.  Thus  the  Roman  method  of  forming 
the  walls  in  layers  of  brick  and  flint  is  imitated  in 
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the  main,  although  the  system  is  not  followed  with 
extreme  regularity.  The  tiles  are  generally  laid  in 
courses,  which  extend  quite  through  the  wall.  The 
flint  is  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  thicknesses 
between  the  courses,  and  only  now  and  then  passes 
through  to  the  inside  of  the  wall;  indeed,  it  is  often 
a  mere  facing.  Masses  and  courses  of  rough  stone 
do  occur,  but  rarely.  The  main  horizontal  cornices 
throughout  the  interior  are  formed  of  two  courses  of 
brick ;  but  the  imposts  of  all  the  principal  arches  are 
of  stone,  wrought  for  their  situations.  Stone  is  also 
occasionally  employed  in  the  small  windows  of  the 
transept  turrets,  and  in  the  abacus  mouldings  of  other 
windows  and  arches.  It  occurs  also  in  some  of  the 
exterior  cornices.  All  the  tile-work  is  built  with  little 
attention  to  exactness ;  and  the  joints  are  generally 
so  broad  that,  "after  comparison  in  various  places, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  nearly  an  equal  quantity 
cf  tile  and  of  mortar  enters  into  the  composition  of 

the  walls The  deep  joints  seem  never  to  have 

been  compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  courses  which 
were  successively  added  to  the  walls,  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  mortar  set  or  hardened  as  quickly 
as  the  cement  of  modern  days.  The  process  of  build- 
ing was  by  no  means  rapid ;  not  more  than  an  average 
of  7  feet  in  height  all  round  the  church  having  been 
erected  in  the  course  of  one  yearg."  The  rough- 
ness of  finish  in  the  whole  work  was  of  the  less  con- 

«  Buckler's  'Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban '  (London,  1847),  pp. 
25,  26. 
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sequence,  because  the  entire  church,  outside  and  inside, 
was  covered  with  a  casing  of  cement,  prepared  with 
gravel  or  sand.  This  is  the  "  dealbatio"  which  is 
occasionally  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  early 
buildings.  It  may  have  been,  in  part,  a  Roman 
fashion ;  and  Wilfrith  (who  brought  Roman  builders 
into  Northumbria),  when  he  restored  the  first  Minster 
at  York,  in  the  year  669,  is  said  to  have  "  rendered  its 
walls  whiter  than  snowh."  Thus  the  vast  whitened 
church  of  St.  Alban  must  have  resembled  a  huge 
mountain  of  snow.  This  exterior  covering  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared;  and  the  brickwork,  exposed  to 
the  weather,  has  a  certain  rough  appearance.  Until 
the  present  restoration,  the  central  tower  received  an 
occasional  renewal  of  the  plaster ;  but  all  trace  of  it 
has  now  been  removed;  the  external  tiles  have  been 
carefully  trimmed ;  and  although  its  present  appear- 
ance is  not  that  which  was  designed  by  the  architect 
of  Abbot  Paul,  the  change  is  altogether  for  the  better, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  trace  clearly  the  method  in 
which  the  Roman  material  was  used. 

It  may  be  noted  that  a  cement  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  that  used  for  covering  the  walls,  occasionally 
served  for  the  finish  of  abacus  mouldings. 

The  foundations  of  the  Norman  building  are  carried 
down  to  unequal  levels,  varying  from  six  to  twelve 
feet.  Those  of  the  tower,  where  the  ground  was 
firmer,  are  not  sunk  more  than  four  feet  below  the 

*  "Parities  quoque  lavans,  super  nivem  dealbavit." — Eddius, 
Vita  Wilfndi,5Q. 
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level  of  the  church.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of 
flint,  bonded  with  tile.  The  piers  of  the  nave  arcade 
stand  on  square  masses,  exceeding  the  measure  of  their 
own  area ;  and  they  are  connected  by  foundation-walls 
of  considerable  thickness. 

X.  In  the  nave  proper,  extending  from  the  western 
piors  of  the  central  tower  to  the  west  front,  there  are 
thirteen  bays.  But  three  of  these  bays  were  included 
in  the  choir  of  the  monks ;  and  the  screen  now  known 
as  St.  Cuthbert's  separates  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
nuve.  The  central  tower,  the  transepts,  and  the  three 
bays  east  of  this  screen,  included  in  the  choir,  are  all 
Norman.  In  the  nave,  west  of  St.  Cuthbert's  screen, 
the  main  arcade  of  five  bays  alone,  on  the  north  side, 
remains  as  Abbot  Paul  built  it ;  and  in  these  bays  the 
triforium  and  clerestory  have  undergone  alterations. 
This,  too,  has  been  the  case  with  the  bays  east  of  the 
screen,  and  included  in  the  choir ;  but  still  the  com- 
plete Norman  design  is  to  be  readily  traced  [Plate  I.]. 
The  massive  piers  which  divide  the  bays  are  square- 
(dged,  a  form  better  suited  than  circular  pillars  for 
the  Roman  tile,  of  which  they  are  built.  A  plain, 
tlat,  buttress-like  pilaster  runs  to  the  top.  The  plinth 
consists  of  seven  courses  of  tile  on  a  layer  of  cement. 
The  arches,  quite  plain,  recede  in  three  orders ;  all 
have  impost  mouldings.  The  triforium  arches,  and 
those  of  the  clerestory,  resembled  in  the  main  those 
below  them;  but  the  triforium  arch  was  somewhat 
narrower,  and  less  lofty,  than  that  of  the  great  arcade ; 
and  the  clerestory  arch,  although  again  narrower,  was 
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higher.  These  portions,  however,  divide  the  height 
into  three  nearly  equal  parts ;  and  severely  plain  as 
are  the  forms,  nothing  can  well  be  grander  or  more 
impressive.  The  four  great  arches  of  the  tower,  of 
which  the  general  character  is  the  same,  are  especially 
striking;  and  their  unadorned  dignity  would  have 
been  ill  exchanged  for  even  the  magnificence  of  such 
a  lantern  as  that  of  Ely.  The  cornice  at  the  foot  of 
the  clerestory  is  carried  round  these  piers.  The 
height  from  the  pavement  to  this  cornice  is  43  feet 
2  inches.  The  crown  of  the  arch  rises  12  feet  6 
inches  higher. 

XI.  The  Norman  work  of  the  transepts  is  of  the 
same  description.  But  there  is  one  feature  here  which 
calls  for  special  attention;  this  is  the  use,  in  some 
of  the  eastern  triforium  arches  of  the  south  transept, 
and  in  one  arch  of  the  north,  of  those  peculiar  ringed 
and  bulging  baluster  shafts  which  are  generally  ac- 
cepted as  marking  very  early  work,  and  which,  where 
they  occur  in  the  North  of  England,  as  at  Jarrow  and 
Wearmouth,  are  undoubtedly  Saxon.  The  balusters 
here  are  complete  in  shaft,  capital,  and  base ;  but 
Norman  capitals  have  been  added  to  them;  and  the 
bases  are  made  to  rest  on  plinths  of  tile.  They  were 
certainly  brought  from  some  earlier  building,  and  there 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  this  building  was  the 
Saxon  church  raised  by  Offa,  and  destroyed  by  Abbot 
Paul.  These  shafts,  therefore,  add  not  a  little  to  the 
interest  of  the  existing  church,  since  they  represent, 
and  are  actual  portions  of,  that  which  was  raised  on 
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the  same  site  immediately  after  the  Invention  of  the 
Martyr's  relics. 

XII.  We  return  to  the  nave  ;  and  may  now  examine 
in  due  order  that,  and  the  other  divisions  of  the 
church. 

At  the  west  front,  through  the  central  porch  of  which 
we  enter  the  nave,  we  are  met  by  the  changes  of  Abbot 
John  de  Cella  (1195—1214).  These  were  the  first 
clanges  in  the  Norman  building.  The  west  front  of 
Abbot  Paul's  church  was  flanked  by  massive  square 
towers,  opening  from  the  last  bays  of  the  aisles,  and 
projecting  slightly  beyond  the  wall  of  the  front.  Of 
the  character  of  the  actual  front  we  have  no  evidence. 
But  the  towers  must  have  given  great  dignity  to  it, 
and  must  have  grouped  well  with  the  central  tower, 
besides  affording  a  fitting  termination  to  the  great 
length  of  the  nave.  John  de  Cella  removed  this  front 
altogether,  taking  down  the  towers,  and  the  wall,  with 
its  portals,  between  them1.  He  removed  also  about 
two  feet  of  the  Norman  foundations,  and  planned  his 
new  work  so  that  there  might  be  an  ascent  of  several 
steps  from  the  first  bay  of  the  nave,  within  the  porches, 
to  the  level  of  the  remainder.  He  designed  three 
porches  of  great  beauty,  much  enriched  with  Purbeck 
shafts,  some  of  which  were  set  in  double  rows  round 
a  central  pillar;  one  row  appearing  in  the  intervals 
left  by  the  other.  He  intended  also  to  rebuild  the 
towers.  If  the  work  had  been  carried  out,  the  west 

1  "Murum  frontis  ecclesia;  nostrae  ....  veteribus  tegulis  et 
csemento  indissolubili  compactum." — Gest.  Abbai, 
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front  of  St.  Alban's  would  have  been  as  fine  as  any- 
thing in  this  country.  But,  whether  from  the  great 
cost,  or  from  some  unknown  reason,  it  did  not  prosper. 
When  William  of  Trumpington  (1214—1235)  suc- 
ceeded Abbot  John,  he  found  the  whole  in  a  very  im- 
perfect condition;  and,  except  in  the  centre,  it  had 
not  been  carried  up  to  any  considerable  height.  He 
proceeded  to  complete  it  (without  the  towers),  but  in 
a  much  less  perfect  and  costly  fashion ;  and  he  also 
rebuilt  or  reconstructed  five  bays  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave,  and  four  on  the  north. 

John  of  Cella  removed  the  Norman  wall  altogether. 
William  of  Trumpington,  in  reconstructing  these  bays 
of  the  nave,  removed  the  clerestory  and  triforium 
stages,  together  with  the  arches  of  the  main  arcade ; 
but  he  left  the  great  piers  standing,  and  only  reduced 
them  sufficiently  to  allow  of  their  adaptation  to  the 
new  design.  The  Norman  tile-work  is  still  visible  at 
the  bases  of  many  of  the  piers.  The  piers  themselves 
are  cased  with  Tottenhoe  stone.  They  are  less  bulky, 
and  less  evidently  cased,  than  the  Norman  piers  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  since  the  tiles  of  which  they 
are  composed  are  more  trustworthy  than  the  rubble 
which  forms  the  usual  Norman  core.  The  piers  are 
octagonal,  with  attached  shafts  ;  and  they  retain  some- 
thing of  Norman  heaviness.  The  triforium  and  clere- 
story stages,  where  there  was  no  Norman  work  to  be 
dealt  with,  have  all  the  gracefulness  of  Early  English. 
There  was  here  nothing  to  prevent  the  use  of  detached 
columns ;  and  they  occur  accordingly,  but  of  Tottenhoe 
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stone,  and  not  of  the  Purbeck  introduced  by  Abbot 
John.  The  triforium  has  in  each  bay  two  arches, 
enclosed  within  an  outer  arch,  with  a  rich  quatrefoil 
in  the  tympanum.  The.  string  below  the  triforium, 
and  the  mouldings  between  the  shafts,  are  enriched 
with  dogtooth.  The  clerestory  above  has  two  lights 
in  each  bay,  with  plain  mouldings  and  capitals.  The 
wulling  at  the  back  of  the  triforium  was  introduced 
when  the  steep  roofs  of  the  aisles  were  removed  in  the 
Perpendicular  period. 

It  was  at  first  intended  that  this  new  portion  of  the 
nave  should  have  been  groined ;  and  slender  detached 
shafts,  with  foliated  capitals,  occur  between  each  bay, 
but  terminate  under  the  string  of  the  triforium.  This 
plan  was,  however,  abandoned,  and  the  shafts  were  left 
incomplete.  The  clerestory  thus  consists  of  an  uniform 
series  of  lights,  and  is  not  divided  into  bays.  Besides 
this  change  in  his  own  work,  William  of  Trumpington 
abandoned  the  earlier  design,  which  proposed  a  lower 
lovel  for  the  westernmost  bay,  He  filled  up  again 
the  ground  which  had  been  excavated,  covering  in  the 
bases  of  Abbot  John's  porches,  and  of  the  arches  into 
the  towers  on  either  side. 

XIII.  Trumpington,  as  has  been  said,  completed 
the  porches  of  John  de  Cella.  But  there  had  pro- 
bably been,  from  the  beginning,  a  serious  defect  in 
the  foundations ;  and  the  whole  range  of  building,  at 
Home  time  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
vas  found  to  be  in  so  dangerous  a  condition,  that  the 
front  of  the  great  central  porch  was  taken  down,  and 
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the  present  massive  wall  and  arch  set  up  as  an  abut- 
ment to  the  older  work.  The  porches  of  the  aisles, 
which  were  greatly  dilapidated,  were,  either  then  or 
at  a  later  time,  closed  with  solid  walls ;  and  they  are 
now  only  to  be  entered  from  the  nave.  The  beautiful 
work  which  remains  in  them,  however,  should  not  be 
missed  by  the  architectural  student. 

The  western  towers  were  never  rebuilt.  The  arch, 
which  was  constructed  by  John  de  Cella  as  the  opening 
from  the  aisle  into  the  south  tower,  remains  built  up 
in  the  wall.  The  opposite  wall  is  built  up  with  frag- 
ments designed  for  a  similar  arch. 

XIV.  The  aisles  of  the  Norman  church  were  not 
uniformly  vaulted.  The  western  bays  had  vaults,  but 
those  farther  east  were  covered  with  a  flat  wooden 
roof.  "  On  the  summits  of  the  capitals  in  the  north 
and  south  aisles  are  to  be  seen  the  springers  of  the 
arches  of  the  original  brick- vaulting,  hemmed  in  by 
the  beautiful  mouldings  of  a  subsequent  period ;  the 
Norman  arches,  of  which  these  are  the  fragments,  ex- 
tended across  the  aisles  to  the  wall  piers,  and  were 
reduced  to  their  present  irregular  shape  that  they 
might  be  made  as  little  unsightly  as  possible11."  The 
aisles  were  vaulted  by  Trumpington,  as  far  as  his 
work  extended.  In  the  untouched  Norman  portion  of 
the  aisles  it  should  be  observed  that  the  wall  was 
never  provided  with  pier-shafts ;  and  the  buttresses  of 
the  clerestory  descend  through  the  roof,  and  rest  upon 
the  impost-moulding  of  the  arches  opening  to  the  nave 
k  Buckler's  '  St.  Albnn V  P-  100. 
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aiid  choir.  "  The  arch  which  separated  the  vaulted 
portion  of  the  Norman  aisle  from  the  timber  roof 
eastward  remains,  with  the  dressings  in  stone  con- 
ferred upon  it  at  the  time  at  which  the  former  was 
altered1." 

The  sharp  manner  in  which  Abbot  William's  work 
IE-  made  to  unite  itself  with  the  Norman  bays  eastward 
of  it  deserves  attention.  There  is  no  attempt  to  conceal 
tlie  point  of  junction,  "  or  in  any  respect  to  harmonise 
the  figure  of  the  supports  thus  brought  together." 
On  the  south  side  the  great  block  of  the  Norman  pier 
is  allowed  to  project  between  the  work  of  Abbot  Wil- 
liam and  that  of  Abbot  Roger  of  Norton,  which  are 
I  rought  up  close  to  it  on  either  side.  The  difference 
in  the  number  of  the  bays  reconstructed  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  nave  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  position  of  an  important  altar  west  of  the  last 
remaining  Norman  pier  on  the  north  side.  Eeverence 
lor  this  altar  may  have  prevented  the  removal  of  the 
pier. 

The  great  western  window  was  inserted  by  Abbot 
John  of  Wheathamstead  (1420—1440).  It  is  Perpen- 
dicular, of  an  ordinary  type,  and  is,  like  the  west 
window  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  little  more  than  a 
stone  grating.  Trumpington's  completion  of  John  de 
Cella's  design  had  two  tiers  of  lancets,  and  there  was 
a  broad  lancet  over  each  of  the  side  porches. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  nave,  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  bases  of  piers,  which  are  exposed  in 
1  Buckler's  «  St.  Alban's,'  p.  102. 
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the  lower  part  of  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  extending 
throughout  the  four  westernmost  bays.  These  were  the 
piers  of  an  arcade  which  opened  to  St.  Andrew's  Chapel, 
— a  parochial  chapel  which  seems  to  have  been  destroyed 
at  the  dissolution.  The  foundations  of  it  were  unco- 
vered in  1860-1 ;  and  it  then  became  evident  that  the 
chapel  had  formed  a  long  parallelogram,  extending 
eastward  for  two  bays  beyond  those  in  which  the  piers 
are  shown.  (These  foundations  are  marked  B  in  the 
Plan.)  The  arcade  was  walled  up  when  the  chapel 
was  destroyed,  and  the  absence  of  windows  in  this 
part  of  the  aisle  is  thus  accounted  for. 

XV.  We  come  now  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  five 
easternmost  bays  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  This 
was  begun  by  Abbot  Hugh  of  Eversden  (1308—1326), 
toward  the  end  of  whose  time,  in  1323,  we  are  told 
that  "  while  the  mass  of  the  Virgin  was  in  celebration, 
many  men  and  women  being  present,  suddenly  two 
great  columns  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  fell  to 
the  ground  with  a  great  noise  and  crash.  In  an  hour 
after,  all  the  roof  and  the  beams  of  the  south  part,  and 
nearly  all  the  cloister  fellm."  The  restoration  of  this 
part  of  the  church  and  of  the  cloister  was  completed 
by  Abbot  Michael  of  Mentmore  (1335—1349).  Al- 
though we  must  certainly  understand  by  the  "  two 
great  columns  "  two  of  the  main  piers  of  the  nave,  it 

m  Nicholson's  « Abbey  of  St.  Alban,'  from  the  Cottonian  MSS., 
Claudius,  E.  4.  '  Acts  of  the  Abbots  from  Willegod  to  Thomas  de 
la  Marc ; '  and  Nero,  D.  7.  '  Catalogue  of  Benefactors,'  &c.  See 
'Gesta  Abbatum,'  ii.  128. 
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would  seem  that  the  others  remained  firm,  and  that 
tae  tiles  in  those  that  fell  were  used  again  in  the 
building  of  the  new  piers,  since  it  is  evident  that,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  same  method  of  construction 
Vv-as  adopted  here  that  had  been  used  for  Trumping- 
t  jn's  work, — that  is,  the  Norman  core  was  cased  with 
etone.  At  any  rate,  the  ruin  led  to  the  rebuilding  of 
these  five  bays.  The  Norman  pier  between  Trump- 
ington's  work  and  the  new  construction  of  Abbot  Hugh 
'•  retains  both  facing  pilasters,  one  ascending  to  the 
roof  of  the  nave,  the  other  giving  support  to  the  arch 
which  crosses  the  aisle."  The  Decorated  work,  very 
rich  as  it  is,  shows,  nevertheless,  that  Trumpington's 
oarlier  design  had  somewhat  influenced  it.  The  main 
plan  of  the  piers  remains  nearly  the  same.  The  arch- 
mouldings  differ,  and  there  are  finely-sculptured  heads 
of  king,  queen,  bishop,  and  abbot  at  the  intersections. 
The  general  design  of  the  triforium  is  also  the  same, 
but  open  lilies  are  used  instead  of  the  dog-tooth,  and 
in  some  of  the  mouldings  these  are  made  to  alternate 
with  a  peculiar  ball  flower.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  some  of  the  open  lilies  are  larger  than  the  others, 
and  that  where  the  flowers  are  laid  in  between  the 
shafts  they  are  alternately  raised  and  sunk.  This  was, 
uo  doubt,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  whole  ornament 
as  seen  from  below,  which  it  does  without  unpleasantly 
catching  the  eye.  The  secondary  arches  of  the  tri- 
forium are  foliated.  The  ornament  in  the  tympanum 
is  a  trefoil.  There  are  heads  at  the  junctions  of  the 
outer  mouldings,  and  sculptured  shields  of  arms  occur 
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at  the  base  of  the  triforium  string-course,  immediately 
over  the  junction  of  each  bay,  and  above  the  heads 
already  mentioned.  These  shields  are — that  assigned 
to  Mercia  (for  Offa) ;  those  of  England,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban. 

In  the  aisle,  the  work  throughout  these  five  bays  is 
of  the  same  character.  It  is  clear  that  the  aisle-wall 
fell  in  1323  together  with  the  cloister,  and  was  cer- 
tainly rebuilt.  The  windows  are  high  in  the  wall, 
since  the  cloister  extended  below  them.  The  small 
heads  which  terminate  the  string  under  the  three 
recesses,  into  which  the  windows  are  prolonged,  should 
be  noticed.  The  vault,  carried  on  clustered  shafts,  is 
quadripartite,  with  bosses  of  leafage.  In  the  fourth 
bay  west  of  St.  Cuthbert's  screen,  is  a  square  opening 
in  the  wall  (marked  2  in  the  Plan),  leading  into  a 
narrow  passage  which  passed  westward,  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  into  a  parlour  (locutorium),  with  the  abbot's 
chapel  above  it ;  and  eastward,  by  three  or  four  steps, 
into  the  western  walk  of  the  great  cloister.  In  the 
wall  of  the  abbot's  chapel  was  a  small  opening  which 
commanded  several  altars  in  the  church.  In  the  same 
manner,  at  Canterbury,  a  recess  in  the  Prior's  chapel 
contained  an  opening  which  allowed  a  person,  unseen 
himself,  to  assist  at  masses  said  at  the  altars  in  the 
north  transept  of  the  cathedral. 

XVI.  It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  farther  in  this 
place  the  Norman  portions  of  the  nave,  since  the 
general  description  already  given  (§§  IX.,  X.)  applies 
to  them.  But  there  remain  to  be  described  the 
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paintings  on  the  great  piers,  and  the  roof.  The  dis- 
t3mper  paintings  on  the  west  front  of  the  six  Nor- 
rian  piers  were  uncovered  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Nicholson, 
rector  from  1835  to  1866.  He  caused  the  whitewash 
to  be  removed  from  these  piers,  and  found  that  the 
subject  represented  on  nearly  all  was  the  Crucifixion, 
with  St.  John  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  There  may 
liave  been  an  altar  beneath  each  of  these  representa- 
tions, but  this  is  uncertain,  and  there  is  no  record  of 
any  such  altars  in  the  '  Annotationes '  appended  to 
John  of  Amundesham's  '  Annals.' n  The  paintings  are 
not  all  of  the  same  date.  Beginning  with  the  sixth,  or 
westernmost  pier,  is  the  figure  of  our  Lord,  crowned,  on 
a  cross  coloured  green,  and  taking  the  form  of  a  tree ; 
the  cross  "  raguly  "  of  the  heralds.  At  the  sides  are 
St.  Mary  and  St.  John  ;  and  below  is  the  Annunciation. 
(In  the  middle  of  the  design  a  small  stone  bracket 
of  Perpendicular  character  has  been  inserted,  which 
supported  a  figure  of  St.  Richard  of  Chichester.)  This 
is  the  earliest  painting,  and  may  date  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  same  pier  is  St.  Christopher  carrying  our  Lord. 
The  fifth  pier  has  the  same  subjects  on  the  western 
face,  with  a  similar  cross.  The  background  is  sprinkled 
with  hexafoils.  This,  too,  belongs  to  the  early  years 
of  the  same  century.  On  the  south  side  is  a  figure  of 

"These  'Annotationes,'  which  give  a  list  of  the  altars,  monu- 
ments, and  sites  of  tombs  in  the  Abbey  Church,  were  written  about 
1428.  The  document  is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  John  of 
Amundesham's  'Annals,'  which  form  a  portion  of  the  ' Chronica 
Monasterii  S.  Albani,'  edited  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls'  series. 
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St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  On  the  fourth  pier,  with 
the  same  subjects,  the  cross  is  plain,  and  the  work  is 
later.  There  is  an  unknown  female  figure  on  the  south 
side,  which,  from  the  dress,  must  have  been  painted 
about  the  year  14-40.  On  the  third  pier  is  our  Lord 
alone,  on  a  plain  cross.  Below  is  the  Annunciation. 
On  the  south  side  are  the  figures  of  William  Tod  and 
his  wife,  who  were  buried  in  this  part  of  the  church. 
He  was  the  abbot's  bailiff,  and  died  after  1438.  The 
second  pier  shows  our  Lord  on  the  Cross,  with  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  below.  On  the  last,  or 
easternmost  pier,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  figure 
representing  the  Saviour  in  glory. 

XVIII.  The  flat  wooden  ceiling  of  the  nave,  as.it 
now  exists,  is  possibly  of  the  Decorated  period ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  represents,  with  slight 
difference  of  detail,  the  original  inner  covering  of  the 
Norman  nave.  It  is  not  so  early  as  the  ceiling  of  the 
nave  of  Peterborough  Cathedral;  nor  is  the  design 
which  it  bears  so  remarkable  as  is  there  retained.  The 
Peterborough  ceiling  is  clearly  of  the  twelfth  century. 
This  is  very  much  later ;  but,  like  that,  it  preserves 
the  fashion  by  which,  in  the  earlier  Norman  period, 
any  wide  space,  nave,  transept,  or  choir,  was  covered- 
in.  The  ceiling  is  painted  with  octagonal  panels, 
having  leaves  at  the  cusps,  and  small  figures  of  lions 
in  the  spaces  between.  In  the  centre  of  each  panel  is 
the  monogram  I.  H.  S.  The  ground  is  green,  the 
lions  red,  and  the  leaf-cusping  white.  When  examined 
from  the  clerestory  it  is  evident  that  this  pattern  is 
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laid  on  an  earlier  one,  in  which  the  design  was  the 
same,  but  the  panels  were  smaller. 

The  nave  was  rich  in  brasses  and  in  monuments  of 
benefactors  to  the  abbey,  and  of  its  various  officers. 
All  these  have  disappeared.  One  memorial,  against 
the  second  pier  from  the  west,  on  the  north  side,  calls 
for  notice.  It  is  that  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  the 
famous  traveller,  and  the  inscription  runs  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Siste  gradum  properans,  requiescit  Mandevil  urni 
Hie  humili;  norunt  et  monumenta  mori." 

"  Lo,  in  this  Inn  of  Travellers  doth  lie 
One  rich  in  nothing  but  in  memory ; 
His  name  was  Sir  John  Mandeville ;  content, 
Having  seen  much,  with  a  final  continent, 
Toward  which  he  travelled  ever  since  his  birth 
And  at  last  pawned  his  body  for  y*  earth 
Which  by  a  Statute  must  in  morgage  ba 
Till  a  Redeemer  come  to  set  it  free." 

Mandeville  was  a  native  of  St.  Alban's,  but,  in  spite 
of  this  monument,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he 
was  buried  here.  Weever  asserts  (writing  in  1631) 
that  he  saw  the  tomb  of  Mandeville  in  the  church  of 
the  Guilliamites  at  Liege,  and  that  it  bore  the  date 
of  November  16,  1371.  That  church  exists  no  longer, 
and  nothing  is  now  known  of  the  tomb.  The  inscrip- 
tion at  St.  Alban's  dates  from  about  1622. 

Against  the  easternmost  pier  of  the  nave,  on  the 
south  side,  is  an  inscription  for  John  Jones,  "  Wallus," 
"  ScholaB  S.  Albanensis  hypodidascalus  literatissimus ; 
qui  dum  ecclesia  ha3c,  A°.  1684,  publicis  impensis  in- 
stauraretur,  exculpsit  sibi  quoque  monumentum,  quod 


inscripsit  '  Fanum  Sancti  Albani,'  poema  carmine 
heroico,  hoc  lapide,  hac  etiam  sede,  aevoque  perennius 
omni.  Obiit  anno  1686."  Of  this  *  monumentum '  not 
a  single  copy  appears  to  be  in  existence. 

XVIII.  The  screen  which  divides  the  nave  from  the 
choir  of  the  monks  has  become  generally  known  as 
the  screen  or  Chapel  of  St.  Cuthbert.  At  what  time 
this  name  was  first  applied  to  the  screen  is  uncertain. 
It  would  seem  that,  at  some  comparatively  recent 
period,  the  description  of  an  altar  dedicated  to  St. 
Cuthbert  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Trumpington  came  to 
be  considered  as  referring  to  this  screen  and  altar. 
But  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  altar  raised  by  that 
abbot  was  connected  with  the  *  hostria,'  or  hostel,  of 
the  convent,  and  consequently  it  can  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  great  church.  In  spite  of  this,  many 
antiquaries  have  insisted  on  placing  this  altar  in  the 
nave,  and  have  exercised  much  ingenuity  in  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  the  ancient  description  with  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  the  screen,  which  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  connecting  with  the  name  of  St. 
Cuthbert. 

This  screen  is  simply  the  pulpitum  dividing  the 
choir  of  the  monks  from  that  portion  of  the  church 
which  was  designed  for  the  general  use  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  very  fine  work  of  the  later  Decorated  period, 
and  was  probably  erected  at  the  same  time  as  the 
southern  piers  and  arches  were  reconstructed.  In  the 
centre  is  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross,  with  a  door  on 
either  side,  opening  to  the  choir,  eastward.  On  the 
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north  side  i&  a  smaller  altar,  which,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, may  have  been  an  "  altare  animarum,"  at  which 
masses  were  celebrated  for  the  dead.  The  whole  is  in 
white  clunch  stone,  and  the  tabernacle  work  is  very- 
rich  and  of  great  beauty.  The  ground  is  formed  of 
minute  open  flowers.  The  whole  screen  (which  at  one 
time  crossed  the  aisles,  and  thus  completely  shut  off 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  church)  deserves  careful 
attention.  It  possibly  supported  a  small  organ ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  never  carried  the  rood  or  the  rood- 
beam.  This  crossed  the  church  a  short  distance  to  the 
oast  of  the  screen,  and  supported  the  usual  great 
crucifix,  with  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John. 
It  was  sufficiently  near  to  the  screen  for  the  altars  in 
front  of  the  latter  to  be  described  as  "  coram  sancta 
cruce,"  and  "  sub  cruce."  The  rood  towered  to  the  roof, 
and  was  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  nave. 

XIX.  We  pass  up  the  south  aisle,  beyond  the 
screen,  into  the  south  transept.  In  the  central  bay  of 
this  aisle,  in  the  south  wall,  is  a  foiled  arch,  marking  the 
burial-place  of  two  hermits,  Eoger  and  Sigar,  both  of 
whom  lived  during  the  abbacy  of  Geoffrey  of  Gorham 
(1119—1146)°.  The  door  in  the  next  bay  was  the 
abbot's  entrance  from  the  east  walk  of  the  cloister. 
It  is  very  rich  late  Decorated  work,  and  of  great 
beauty.  The  foliation  of  the  inner  arch,  the  lines 
of  leaf  ornament  in  the  hollow  moulding,  and  the 

0  Roger,  who  lived  for  a  long  time  in  a  hermitage  near  Dun- 
stable,  became  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  Sigar  was  a 
hermit  in  the  wood  of  Northaw.  The  lives  of  both  hermits  are 
given  in  the  '  Gesta  Abbatum,'  vol.  i. 
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cresting,  all  deserve  attention.  At  each  side  is  a 
bracket  and  canopied  recess  for  a  figure 

The  Norman  work  of  the  central  tower — the  transept, 
and  the  three  bays  of  the  constructional  nave  which 
were  included  in  the  monastic  choir — has  already 
(§§  X.,  XI.)  been  generally  described.  The  simple 
grandeur  of  Abbot  Paul's  building  is  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  this  part  of  the  church ;  although  here, 
as  in  the  nave,  the  upper  divisions  of  the  bays  have 
undergone  change,  except  in  one  instance — the  bay 
nearest  to  the  western  arch  of  the  tower. 

Above  the  great  arches  of  the  tower  is  an  arcade, 
with  three  openings  on  each  side.  Above,  again,  on 
all  four  sides,  are  two  window  openings.  This  forms 
the  lantern.  The  ceiling  displays  the  Roses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  The  construction  of  all  this  upper 
part  of  the  tower  will  better  be  understood  from  above. 
(See  §  XXXI.)  The  view  from  the  back  of  the  (so- 
called)  St.  Cuthbert's  screen,  looking  through  the 
tower  arches  to  the  massive  screen  which  separated 
the  presbytery  from  the  place  of  the  shrine,  is  striking. 
The  stalls  of  the  monks  occupied  the  space  from  the 
western  screen  to  the  eastern  arch  of  the  tower.  A 
light  screen  of  wood  seems  to  have  crossed  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  stalls,  and  to  have  separated  the 
choir  from  the  presbytery.  A  screen,  occupying  a 
similar  position,  still  exists  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
David's.  At  St.  Alban's,  the  end  of  the  upper  portion 
of  this  screen  remains  imbedded  in  the  centre  of  the 
tower  pier,  on  the  south  side.  This  was  not  the  pul- 
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pitum  or  the  rood-loft  proper ;  which  was  distinct 
i'rom  this  screen,  and  from  the  beam  which  carried 
the  actual  rood.  The  gallery  of  the  rood-loft  crossed 
the  church  level  with  the  triforium ;  and  its  north  end 
terminated  in  the  only  unmutilated  Norman  bay  re- 
maining. This  bay  still  contains  a  large  horizontal 
beam  cut  with  three  mortices,  into  which  beams 
must  have  been  fitted,  which  helped  to  support  the 
gallery. 

The  restoration  (1875),  conducted  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
has  brought  back  all  this  portion  of  the  church  to  a 
condition,  not  only  of  safety,  but  of  great  order  and 
beauty.  The  ancient  colouring,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  ascertain  it,  has  been  re-applied.  The  tile- 
work  of  the  walls  and  piers  was  originally,  as  has  been 
said,  covered  with  plaster.  The  whitened  surface  of  this 
was  marked  with  red  lines,  so  as  to  suggest  blocks  of 
stone.  The  orders  of  the  great  arches  are  coloured  in 
blocks  of  red  and  white  alternately.  The  main  arcade 
is  red  and  yellow,  with  a  zigzag  pattern  in  the  soifete 
of  the  arch.  The  roof  is  of  late  character. 

The  level  of  the  tower  is  two  steps  above  that  of 
the  nave  west  of  it.  The  tiles  which  cover  the  space 
of  the  tower  have  been  designed  from  ancient  examples 
found  in  the  church. 

XX.  The  south  transept  is  especially  noticeable  for 
the  antique  baluster  shafts  which  appear  in  the  arches 
of  the  triforium  on  the  eastern  side.  These  have 
already  (§  XI.)  been  described,  and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  they  belonged,  in  all  probability,  to  the  Saxon 
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Church  of  Offa.  In  its  original  condition  the  north 
transept  had,  in  its  main  front,  two  windows  below,  a 
triforial  passage,  not  lighted  from  without,  and  two 
windows  in  the  clerestory  stage  above.  (The  original 
completion  of  the  transeptal  gables  will  be  pointed  out, 
post,  §  XXXIII.)  The  south  transept  resembled  this, 
except  that  there  were  no  windows  in  the  lower  stage, 
since  the  conventual  buildings  abutted  against  this 
front.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  a  large  Perpendicular 
window  was  inserted  in  the  front  of  each  transept. 
These  windows  have  been  carefully  restored. 

A  change  was  made  in  the  west  wall  of  the  south 
transept,  by  Abbot  William  of  Trumpington  (1214 — 
1235).  In  the  principal  apse  which  opened  from  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  transept  (as  that  was  at  first  con- 
structed), was  an  altar  of  the  Virgin.  The  light  in 
the  transept  was  feeble,  owing  to  the  great  space  of 
blank  wall  on  the  south  side.  Abbot  William  con- 
structed two  windows  on  the  west  side,  high  in  the 
wall,  so  as  to  be  above  the  cloister  which  ranged 
without.  These  windows,  with  their  short  side  shafts, 
and  arches  which  rise  into  the  triforium,  remain  ;  and 
below,  adjoining  the  arch  which  opens  to  the  aisle,  is 
a  small  window  (in  its  present  condition  of  later  date, 
but  at  first  inserted  by  the  same  abbot)  which  opened 
from  a  watching-chamber  in  which  a  monk  was 
stationed  so  as  to  command  the  several  altars  in  the 
transept.  The  apse  on  the  eastern,  side  was  swept 
away  at  some  later  period,  to  provide  room  for  a  large 
sacristy.  This  again  was  removed,  and  a  square 
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recess  in  the  wall  alone  remained,  in  which  was  an 
altar  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen.  The  adjoining  apse, 
northward,  underwent  similar  changes ;  the  altar  there 
%vas  that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The  present 
cupboard-like  arrangement  is  not  more  ancient  than 
1721. 

In  the  north  transept  the  eastern  apses  were  re- 
moved at  some  unknown  period,  and  no  building 
replaced  them.  The  altars  here  were  those  of — (in 
the  northernmost  apse)  the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Sythe 
or  St.  Osyth,  and  the  Holy  Cross  of  Pity.  On  the 
wall  adjoining  this  last  altar  are  the  remains  of  a 
painting  representing  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas. 
In  the  north  front,  above  a  small  door  which  opened 
to  what  seems  to  have  been  a  sacristy  (foundations  of 
which  have  been  discovered),  one  of  the  round-headed 
Norman  windows  has  been  walled  up  halfway  in  front, 
and  was  apparently  made  to  serve  as  the  window  of  a 
watching-chamber  for  this  transept.  The  wall  and 
splay  of  the  window  have  been  ornamented  with  a 
pattern  of  vine-leaves  and  cluster  of  grapes  p. 

p  The  restoration  of  the  transepts  was  begun  in  March,  1872. 
The  levels  were  first  lowered  to  the  original  lines  (the  south 
transept  had  been  filled  up  two  feet  all  over  its  area,  thereby 
giving  the  doorways  a  grotesque  appearance) ;  the  vaults  and  floors 
were  concreted  to  a  great  depth,  in  order  to  obtain  proper  solidity, 
and  to  give  stability  to  the  whole  of  the  foundations.  "  The  walls 
of  both  transepts  were  found  to  be  much  shattered.  .  .  .  The  rents 
and  fissures  were  treated.  ...  by  the  insertion  of  bond  stones,  run 
with  liquid  cement,  and  secured  with  iron-work  ;  and  each  transept 
was  screwed  together  with  strong  bolts  in  every  direction  thought 
to  be  necessary.  The  roofs  and  ceilings  were  carefully  restored.  .  . 
The  seventeenth-century  painting  of  each  ceiling  was  touched  and 
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The  roofs  of  both  transepts  are  flat,  and,  like  that  of 
the  nave,  no  doubt  represent  the  Norman  construc- 
tions, although  of  much  later  date.  The  painting  of 
both  seems  to  have  been  renewed,  if  it  was  not  entirely 
designed,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  north  transept,  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Alban  is  represented  with  no  great  artistic  skill. 
The  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  occur  here  with  an 
augmentation  granted  to  the  Seymours  on  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VIII.  with  Lady  Jane  Seymour  in  1536  ; 
so  that  this  part  of  the  painting,  at  least,  must  be  of 
later  date  than  that  year. 

A  staircase  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  south 
transept  leads'  upward  to  the  tower.  (See  §  XXXI.) 
Adjoining  that  transept,  south,  is  a  slype,  or  passage 
leading  from  the  cloister  eastward,  of  late  Norman 
character  and  enriched.  (See  §  XXXII.) 

XXI.  The  presbytery,  which  occupies  the  space  east- 
ward of  the  tower,  between  that  and  the  great  reredos, 
has  undergone  considerable  change  at  different  periods. 
As  at  first  built  by  Abbot  Paul,  there  was  a  solid  wall 
on  either  side  from  the  tower  as  far  as  what  is  now 
the  eastern  end  of  the  retrochoir  or  "  Saint's  Chapel." 
That  point  was  the  chord  of  the  eastern  apse  which 

renewed  where  necessary;  and  the  representation  of  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Alban  was  brought  to  light  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
north  transept,  over  the  spot  where  it  is  traditionally  believed  that 
the  martyrdom  of  the  saint  took  place.  Two  Norman  windows, 
and  the  north  door,  were  opened  in  the  north  transept ;  and  in  the 
south  transept  the  windows  of  Abbot  Trumpington,  which  had 
been  blocked,  were  opened  and  restored." — The  Restoration  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Alton's,  by  John  Chappie,  Clerk  of  the  Works, 
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terminated  the  church.  When  Abbot  John  of  Hert- 
ford began  his  alteration  of  all  this  part  of  the  church 
i  see  §  IV.),  he  did  not  entirely  remove  the  wall.  A 
portion  of  it,  together  with  the  corresponding  walls  of 
the  aisles,  was  left  standing,  as  far  as  the  third  bay 
of  the  presbytery  on  either  side  (the  eastern  sides, 
that  is,  of  the  chantries  of  Abbots  Wheathamstead  and 
Ramryge).  From  that  point  eastward  the  Norman 
walls  were  pulled  entirely  down,  and  the  work  is  new 
from  the  foundations.  In  the  bay  adjoining  the  tower, 
the  Norman  wall  was  pierced  on  either  side,  so  as  to 
afford  an  entrance  from  the  aisles.  "  Within  the  tri- 
forium,  on  either  side,  still  appear  the  Norman  walls 
as  they  were  left  at  the  period  of  the  alteration  of 
this  part  of  the  church ;  very  irregular  in  point  of 
height,  and  mutilated  with  an  unsparing  hand  wherever 
space  was  wanted  for  the  addition  of  any  portion  of 
the  new  workq." 

This  new  work  is  of  one  general  design  as  far  as 
the  eastern  end  of  the  retrochoir  or  Saint's  chapel ; 
but  although  it  was  certainly  begun  by  John  of  Hert- 
ford, it  would  seem,  from  certain  changes  in  the  style, 
that  the  whole  was  in  progress  until  at  least  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  (see  post,  §  XXVIII).  In 
the  presbytery  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  new  work, 
and  here  it  is  pure  Early  English.  The  manner  in 
which  the  central  shaft  of  the  pier  dies  into  the  arch- 
moulding,  without  any  capital,  should  be  noticed. 
Above  the  piers  is  a  triforium  passage  (Norman,  as  we 
«  Buckler's  '  St.  Alban's/  p.  59. 
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have  seen,  in  the  western  bays),  and  above  is  a  clere- 
story, entirely  Early  English ;  since  the  Norman  wall 
was  taken  down  to  the  top  of  the  triforium.  The 
massive  heaviness  of  the  Norman  work  was  thus  made 
to  disappear  altogether  in  the  remodelled  presbytery, 
and  an  extreme  grace  was  given  to  it  by  the  beautiful 
portals,  surmounted  by  tabernacle  work,  which  were 
added  to  the  Norman  wall  on  either  side.  These, 
judging  from  their  details,  were  additions  of  a  period 
somewhat  later  than  Hertford's  time.  Nothing  of 
them  was  visible  before  the  late  (1875)  restoration; 
but  in  examining  the  wall  on  the  south  side  the  frag- 
ments of  the  structure  over  the  portal  were  found 
built  up  in  the  portal  itself.  They  were  carefully 
put  together,  and  the  whole  was  reconstructed,  and 
replaced  under  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  direction.  Some 
blocks  on  the  north  side  of  the  presbytery  indicated 
that  a  similar  structure  had  existed  there,  and  portions 
of  it  were  found  imbedded  in  the  north  screen  of  the 
Saint's  chapel.  These  fragments  were  used  in  the 
portal  which  now  opens  from  the  north  side;  but 
the  greater  part  of  that,  with  the  tabernacle  work 
above  it,  is  entirely  new,  and  is  a  copy  of  the  oppo- 
site structure.  Figures  probably  stood  in  the  main 
arches  of  the  canopy.  The  portals  themselves  are  re- 
casings  of  the  Norman  arches,  which,  in  the  first 
(Abbot  Paul's)  design,  communicated  with  the  apsidal 
chapels  projecting  from  the  transepts. 

The  superb  reredos  [Plate  II  ]   which  divides  the 
presbytery  from  the  retrocho:r  was  the  work  of  Abbot 
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WILLIAM  WALLINGFORD  (1476—1484).  The  shield  of 
arms  of  Abbot  John  of  Wheathamstead  appears  over 
both  the  doors  on  the  east  side,  and  over  the  north  door 
on  the  west  side' of  the  screen ;  but  this  is  due  in  all 
probability  to  his  having  designed  the  work,  which  Wal- 
lingford  executed.  In  general  design  this  lofty  reredos 
greatly  resembles  that  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  which 
was  erected  about  the  same  time.  In  both  screens 
ihere  is  a  door  on  either  side,  opening  to  the  place  of 
the  great  shrine  at  the  back.  The  whole  is  a  mass  of 
elaborate  work,  arranged,  as  at  Winchester,  so  as  to 
give  the  central  outline  of  a  large  cross,  to  which  it  is 
possible  that  a  movable  crucifix  was  attached.  In  the 
thirteen  central  niches  which  form  the  actual  reredos 
were  probably  figures  of  our  Saviour  and  His  Apostles. 
The  hollow  tabernacle  work  of  the  canopies  and  other 
portions  has  great  effect.  Much  of  this  great  screen 
has  been  defaced,  and  a  "frontage  of  very  debased 
character  "  was  removed  by  Mr.  Cottingham  in  1832. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  restore  this  reredos ; 
but  the  altar-pace  in  front  of  it  has  been  laid  with 
fragments  of  Purbeck  marble,  polished,  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  church.  These  fragments  are  of 
great  beauty,  and  of  a  quality  such  as  the  beds  do  not 
now  afford.  There  is  an  ascent  of  fcjur  steps  to  the 
altar-pace. 

The  wooden  vaulting  of  the  presbytery,  extending 
to  the  end  of  the  Saint's  chapel,  is  the  recorded  work 
of  Abbot  John  of  Wheathamstead,  whose  devices,  the 
eagle  and  the  lamb,  appear  on  it.  These  are  in  gold, 
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surrounded  by  very  rich  leaf-work,  alternately  red 
and  green,  with  golden  fruit.  The  whole  is  admirable, 
the  eagle  especially  bold  and  fine.  The  lines  in- 
scribed above  the  eastern  arch  of  the  tower  refer  to 
this  work,  and  tell  us  that  wherever  the  "Agnus  et 
ales  "  are  seen,  the  hand  of  John  of  Wheathamstead  is 
to  be  recognised. 

XXII.  The  very  rich  monuments  on  either  side  of 
the  high  altar  are  those  of  (probably)  Abbot  WILLIAM 
WALLINGFORD  (south),  and  Abbot  RAMRYGE  (north).  The 
southern  chantry  tomb  has  usually  been  assigned  to 
Abbot  John  of  Wheathamstead  ;  but  it  is  expressly  re- 
corded that  Wallingford  expended  one  hundred  pounds 
"  for  the  building  of  his  chapel  and  tomb  in  the  south 
part  of  the  church,  close  to  the  high  altar,  with  its  most 
suitable  iron  railings,  and  a  marble  slab,  having  his 
effigy  super-imposed1."  It  is  known  that  Wallingford 
constructed  the  great  reredos  on  which  the  wheatears, 
the  arms  of  Wheathamstead,  appear.  These  arms,  and 
the  motto  "  Valles  habundabunfc,"  which  also  belongs 
to  Wheathamstead,  occur  on  the  tomb.  But  it  has 
been  suggested,  in  explanation,  that  as  the  reredos 
may  have  been  designed  by  Wheathamstead,  but 
actually  built  by  Wallingford,  so  the  later  abbot  may 
have  so  cherished  the  memory  of  his  predecessor  that 
he  placed  his  shield  and  motto  on  his  own  tomb.  This 
explanation  is  not  without  difficulty ;  but  the  passage 
quoted  above  seems  to  prove  with  tolerable  certainty 

r  This  passage  is  contained  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Registrum  of 
Abbot  John  of  Wheathamstead. — Gesta  Abbatum,  i.  478. 
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that  the  chantry  is  that  of  Wallingford,  abbot  from 
1476  to  1484. 

Wallingford's  chantry,  which  is  a  good  example  of 
the  time,  is  considerably  plainer  than  that  opposite. 
For  its  construction,  as  it  is  pierced  with  an  arch,  a 
portion  of  the  Norman  wall,  which  had  hitherto  re- 
mained, was  removed  altogether.  The  effigy  of  the 
abbot,  if  it  was  ever  completed,  no  longer  rests  within 
the  chantry.  In  this  is  now  placed,  for  the  sake  of 
protection,  the  very  fine  brass  of  Abbot  THOMAS  DE 
LA  MAKE  (1349—1396).  This  is  of  Flemish  workman- 
ship (as  is  indicated  by  the  quadrangular  shape  of  the 
plate,  the  diapered  background,  and  scroll-work  enrich- 
ment), and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class  in  this 
country.  The  dimensions  are  9  feet  3J-  inches  by  4 
feet  3  J  inches.  The  abbot  is  richly  vested.  The  very 
fine  canopy  has,  in  the  upper  part,  figures  of  SS.  Peter, 
Paul,  Alban  ;  and  of  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  founder  of 
the  monastery.  Below  them  are  SS.  John  the  Evange- 
list, Andrew,  Thomas,  James  the  Great,  Bartholomew, 
Philip,  and  others 8. 

The  chantry  of  Abbot  EAMRYGE  (1492—1524),  on 
the  north  side  [Plate  III.],  is  a  mass  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate carving,  rising  high  toward  the  roof.  Before  the 
erection  of  this  monument,  the  Norman  wall  ren  ained 
here  untouched.  But  "  the  beautiful  open  work  of  the 

•  In  the  church  of  North  Mimms,  Hertfordshire,  is  a  Flemish 
brass,  of  nearly  the  same  date,  which  should  be  compared  with  this 
of  Abbot  de  la  Mare.  It  commemorates  a  priest,  perhaps  William 
of  Kesteven,  rector  of  North  Mimms  in  1361 ;  and  has  numerous 
figures  of  saints  in  the  canopy. 
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canopy  would  not  have  appeared  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage in  front  of  a  solid  wall ;  the  hitherto  blank 
arch  was  therefore  pierced  by  the  entire  removal  of 
the  wall ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  both  building  and 
monument,  a  substantial  inner  member  was  added  to 
the  arch  of  the  thirteenth  century,  handsomely  finished 
with  mouldings  of  a  kind  not  calculated  to  conceal  the 
period  of  the  addition  so  cleverly  executed*."  Bound 
the  foundation  of  the  chantry  runs  the  inscription 
"  Sancti  Spiritus  assit  nobis  gracia.  Veni,  Sancte 
Spiritus,  reple  tuorum  corda  fidelium,  et  tui  amoris  in 
eis  ignem  accende.  Amen  V  The  collared  rams  which 
appear  on  the  cornices,  and  the  rams  carrying  an  abbot's 
pastoral  staff,  refer  to  the  name  of  Eamryge.  There 
was  an  altar  at  the  east  end  of  either  chantry.  The 
tomb-slab  of  Abbot  Ramryge  had  been  removed,  greatly 
injured,  and  laid  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  presbytery. 
The  grave  had  thus  been  laid  bare,  "  giving  facility  for 
the  interment  of  a  family  who  had  appropriated  the 
chapel."  This  slab,  which  is  of  Purbeck  marble,  has 
happily  been  brought  back  to  its  original  position 
(1872).  It  nearly  covers  the  floor  of  the  chantry. 
The  arms  of  the  abbot  are  still  visible. 

Four  abbots — De  la  Mare,  Hugh  of  Eversdon, 
Richard  Wallingford,  and  Michael  Mentmore — lie 
immediately  in  front  of  the  altar  steps.  In  the 
western  bay  of  the  presbytery  are  the  tomb-slabs  of  the 

*  Buckler's  *  St.  Albany  p.  61. 

n  These  words  form  the  AntJphon  for  the  Psalms  for  Whitsuntide, 
according  to  the  Saruni  Use. 
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abbots  John  Stoke,  John  Marynes,  John  Berkham- 
stede,  and  Eoger  Norton.  Of  these,  the  canopied 
brass  of  Abbot  Stoke  (1451)  displays  the  ruin  of 
a  fine  design.  The  brass  of  a  knight  in  plate  armour, 
with  the  collar  of  suns  and  roses  adopted  by 
Edward  IV.  after  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross 
in  1461,  represents  Sir  Anthony  de  Grey,  son  of 
Lord  Grey  of  Euthin,  created  Earl  of  Kent  by 
Edward  IV.  There  is  also  a  brass  for  Kobert 
Beauner,  a  monk  of  the  abbey,  died  1470,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  heart,  with  the  scroll,  "  Cor  mundum 
in  me  crea  Deus." 

XXII.  The  restoration  of  the  presbytery  "  required 
the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care.  The  floor  was  con- 
creted,  and  the  historic  monumental  slabs  relaid.  The 
missing  half-piers  in  the  north  and  south  arcades  were 
replaced ;  the  openings  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tower 
filled  up,  thus  materially  adding  resistance  to  the 
lateral  thrust ;  and  the  ancient  doorways  in  the  first 
bays  from  the  tower  were  reopened  and  repaired." — 
The  canopy  work  of  the  portals  was  also  replaced,  as 
has  been  said  (§  XXI.) "  Great  care  was  neces- 
sary in  repairing  the  chantry  of  Abbot  Kamryge,  subject 
as  it  had  been  to  such  lateral  pressure  from  the  tower. 
Only  the  necessary  work  was  done  in  order  to  make  it 
secure ;  the  beautiful  mutilated  details  now  tell  their 

own  tale The  walls  and  roof  of  the  presbytery 

....  were  strengthened  and  repaired  where  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  decorations  of  the  latter  were  cleared 
of  all  modern  daubs This  peculiar  restoration 
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was  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  arising  from  the  delicacy 
of  the  painting*." 

XXIII.  The  presbytery  is  considerably  raised  above 
its  aisles,  although  no  crypt  exists,  nor  has  at  any  time 
existed.  Five  steps  lead  from  the  aisles  to  the  portals 
on  either  side.  Before  examining  the  aisles,  however, 
it  will  be  well  to  pass  at  'once  to  the  retrochoir  or 
Sainfs  chapel,  since  the  work  there  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  presbytery. 

This  chapel  consists  of  one  entire  bay  and  half  of  a 
second,  the  great  screen  of  the  reredos  dividing  this 
bay  into  two  equal  parts7.  The  main  design  differs 
from  that  of  the  presbytery  in  being  somewhat  more 
enriched,  but  on  the  whole  is  identical.  The  eastern 
end  is  formed  by  three  sharply-pointed  arches,  which 
to  the  height  of  eight  feet  from  the  floor  were  filled  in 
with  a  solid  stone  altar-screen,  terminating  towards  the 
aisle  with  a  moulded  cornice,  and  leaving  the  recess  of 
the  arches  and  pillars  to  the  interior8.  The  manner  in 
which  the  inner  mouldings  of  these  arches  are  finished 
on  either  side  should  be  noticed.  They  are  made  to 
descend  on  the  clustered  piers  in  a  kind  of  tracery- 
work.  The  vaulting-shafts  at  the  angles  entirely 
overhang,  and  their  bases  are  supported  by  a  remark- 

1  '  The  Restoration  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban ; '  a  paper  read 
before  the  St.  Alban's  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society, 
January  19,  1874 ;  by  John  Chappie,  Clerk  of  the  Works. 

y  Before  the  erection  of  this  reredos,  it  would  seem  that  the  retro- 
choir  comprised  two  whole  bays,  and  that  the  high  altar  stood  in 
front  of  the  second  bay  from  the  east,  a  light  screen  passing  behind 
it,  between  the  two  piers. 

•  Buckler. 
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able  arched  moulding,  springing  from  the  capitals 
of  the  side  arches,  and  ending  under  the  bases  in  a 
trefoil. 

In  all  this  work  of  John  of  Hertford  and  his  successors 
great  purity  and  beauty  of  outline  are  to  be  observed, 
and  it  may  well  be  ranked  "  among  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  the  period*."  "  The  mouldings  are  on  a  plan 
formed  with  more  regard  to  depth  than  breadth ;  and 
the  slender  pillars  composing  the  clusters  stand  out  in 
high  relief.  The  arches  of  the  triforium  are  simply 
cusped ;  but  the  lofty  windows  of  the  clerestory  are 
plain,  lancet-shaped  triplets,  enclosed  by  recessed 
arches,  highly  finished  with  mouldings V  These 
windows  are  of  the  same  date  as  those  at  the  east  end, 
above  the  triple  arches.  This  eastern  group  consists 
of  a  large  window  filled  with  geometrical  tracery,  with 
a  smaller  single  light  on  either  side.  The  design  of  the 
central  window  is  very  excellent.  Its  purely  geometrical 
character  indicates  that  it  was  not  inserted  until  after 
the  death  of  Abbot  John  of  Hertford  (1260)  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  rebuilding  began  with  the  western 
part  of  the  presbytery,  and  was  continued  eastward 
until  the  whole  of  the  retrochoir  was  completed.  The 
aisles,  which  extend  beyond,  are  again  later. 

The  eastern  point  of  the  great  reredos  has  a  broad 
arched  recess  between  the  doorways,  with  a  niche 
above.  The  upper  surface  of  the  screen  is  covered 
witit  panels  arranged  between  the  buttresses.  Below 
are  three  niches,  which  may  have  been  filled  with 
•  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  *  Buckler. 
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figures  relating  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban,  which  they 
faced". 

XXIV.  This  shrine  occupied  the  centre  of  the  chapel. 
A  portal  on  either  side,  in  the  bay  west  of  it,  opened 
to  the  north  and  south  aisles ;  so  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  arrangement,  pilgrims  and  worshippers 
could  enter  by  one  portal,  pass  in  front  of  the  shrine, 
and  leave  the  chapel  by  the  portal  opposite.  Filling 
the  eastermost  bay  on  the  north  side,  is  the  watching- 
chamber,  which  was  always  provided  for  the  safety  of 
a  wealthy  shrine.  This  watching-chamber  was  allowed 
to  remained  untouched  when  the  shrine  itself  was  car- 
ried off,  and  the  base  on  which  it  stood  deliberately 
broken  and  ruined. 

It  is  this  base  of  the  shrine  [Plate  IV.]  which  has 
been  discovered  during  the  late  (1876)  restoration, 
and  of  which  the  fragments  have  been  built  up  on  the 
spot  where  the  whole  structure  formerly  stood  in  its 
integrity.  Some  pieces  of  carved  Purbeck  had  been 
found  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Nicholson,  about  the  year  1848, 
when  opening  the  central  blocked  arch,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  chapel.  These  he  believed  to  be  portions  of 
the  shrine,  but  this  remained  uncertain  until,  in  1872, 
during  the  removal  of  the  material  which  had  been 
used  for  walling  up  a  Perpendicular  doorway  and 
screen  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  presbytery,  many 
pieces  of  decorated  groining,  worked  and  coloured, 

c  On  the  south  side  of  the  north  doorway  of  the  screen,  Dr. 
Nicholson  pointed  out  an  inscription  now  almost  defaced.  "Hugh 
Lewis  souldier  in  his  Malcs  Army  taken  prisoner  at  Eavensfield 
Northampton-scr  ye  .  .  .  .  day  June  1645.' 
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were  found,  some  of  which  fitted  to  the  Purbeck  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Nicholson.  There  was  every  reason 
for  supposing  that  both  belonged  to  the  shrine.  The 
eastern  arches,  which  remained  blocked,  were  accord- 
ingly opened,  in  the  hope  of  further  discovery.  They 
proved  to  -be  filled  with  sculptured  fragments;  and 
not  less  than  2000  such  fragments  were  recovered 
from  the  several  places  in  which  they  had  been 
hidden.  These  were  built  together,  by  the  care  of 
Mr.  Chappie— Clerk  of  the  Works  under  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott — with  the  utmost  skill  and  success ;  and  we 
have  accordingly  the  greater  part  of  the  base  of  the 
shrine  recovered  and  restored,  and  bearing  witness,  in 
the  thousand  shattered  fragments  of  which  it  now 
consists,  to  the  deliberate  manner  in  which  it  was 
broken  to  pieces  after  the  great  religious  changes  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  base  d  is  of  rich  early  Decorated  character,  and 
inay  date  from  about  the  year  1308.  It  is  oblong, 
and  stands  on  two  steps.  The  height  is  8  feet  3  inches, 
the  width  3  feet  2  inches,  and  it  is  8  feet  7  inches  in 
length.  From  the  upper  step  rises  a  solid  basement, 
2  feet  6  inches  high,  having  four  quatrefoils  in  panels 
on  either  side,  and  one  large  quatrefoil  at  each  end. 
On  the  south  side,  two  of  these  quatrefoils  are  pierced 
with  a  lozenge-shaped  opening,  one  of  which  runs 

d  The  following  description  of  the  base  of  the  shrine  has  been 
adopted  from  '  An  Architectural  and  Historical  Account  of  the 
Shrines  of  St.  Alban  and  St.  Amphibalus,  in  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  by 
Ridgway  Lloyd,  M.R.C.S.,  1872.'  The  shrines  are  there  fully  de- 
scribed. 
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through  the  centre  of  the  opposite  qua  trefoil,  while 
the  other  passes  only  halfway  through.  These  may 
have  been  designed,  like  similar  openings  in  the 
bases  of  other  "shrines,  for  the  admission  of  diseased 
limbs,  or  of  cloths  to  be  applied  to  them,  some  benefit 
being  expected  from  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the 
relics.  Above  this  basement  is  a  series  of  canopied 
niches,  closed  at  the  back.  There  are  four  on  either 
side,  and  one  at  each  end.  The  niches  have  straight- 
sided,  crocketed  pediments,  of  which  the  sculpture  is 
unusually  fine.  In  the  tympana  are  groups  of  leafage, 
one  of  which,  representing  oak-leaves  with  their  acorns, 
is  carved  in  very  high  relief,  with  an  excellence  and 
truth  of  nature  which  might  have  seemed  hardly  at- 
tainable in  so  hard  a  material  as  Purbeck.  (The 
whole  of  the  base,  it  should  be  said,  is  of  Purbeck 
marble,  with  the  exception  of  the  groining  of  the 
canopies.  This  is  of  clunch.)  Between  the  pedi- 
ments, at  the  sides,  were  three  figures;  only  two  of 
which  have  been  found,  and  appear  to  represent  Offa 
of  Mercia  and  St.  Oswin  (with  a  spear  held  upright. 
The  shrine  of  St.  Oswin  of  Northumbria  was  at  Tyne- 
mouth,  where  was  a  cell  attached  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Alban).  At  the  west  end  the  pediment  shows  the 
beheading  of  St.  Alban,  the  head  of  the  martyr  having 
just  fallen  to  the  ground.  At  the  east  end  the 
scourging  of  the  saint  is  represented ;  and  the  tym- 
panum below  contains  the  figure  of  a  king,  holding  in 
his  left  hand  a  cruciform  church.  This,  again,  is  Ofla, 
the  founder  of  the  abbey.  The  finials  of  the  pedi- 
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merits  terminate  in  a  rich  cornice,  6  inches  high, 
sculptured  with  beautiful  foliage.  Above,  again,  is  a 
cresting  5  inches  in  height. 

The  canopied  recesses  may  have  been  designed  to 
receive  the  offerings  of  pilgrims.  Eesting  on  the 
second  step  are  fourteen  projecting  bases,  "  each  of 
which  supported  a  slender  square  shaft,  having  two 
points  of  attachment  above  to  the  main  body,  one  by 
a  horizontal  crested  bar,  running  in  at  the  spring  of 
the  arch,  the  other  by  a  flying  buttress  dying  into  the 
cornice ;  the  whole  terminating  in  a  crocketed  finial." 
On  the  lowest  step  are  three  sockets  on  either  side, 
containing  the  hexagonal  bases  of  as  many  twisted 
shafts.  These  probably  carried  tapers  always  burning 
round  the  shrine.  There  was  an  altar  of  St.  Alban 
at  the  east  end  or  head  of  the  shrine,  as  was  usual. 

This  base  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Confessor  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  most  perfect  portion  of  an  English  shrine 
which  remains.  The  general  character  is  the  same*. 
Both  are  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  both  have  canopied 
niches  closed  at  the  back0.  On  these  bases  rested  the 
actual  shrine  which  contained  the  relics,  and  this  was 
protected  by  a  covering;  generally,  as  at  Durham,  a 
richly-carved  canopy  of  wood,  suspended  from  the 

e  There  are  some  portions  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Werburgh  at  Chester. 
The  base  of  the  shrine  of  St.  David  remains  in  his  cathedral ;  and  in 
Hereford  Cathedral  is  what  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  base  of 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  Cantilupe.  These  are  the  only  portions 
of  English  shrines  which  exist,  so  far  as  is  known.  The  bases  of  the 
greater  shrines  were  for  the  most  part  entirely  destroyed. 
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ceiling.  The  shrine  of  St.  Alban  was  double.  The 
inner  shrine,  or  theca,  was  begun  in  1124  by  Abbot 
Geoffrey  of  Gorham,  and  the  work  was  superintended 
by  a  monk  named  Anketil.  It  was  of  silver,  richly 
gilt ;  but  its  metal  plates  and  the  jewels  which  adorned 
them  were  removed  by  Abbot  Ralph  of  Gobion  (1146 
— 1151),  in  order  to  buy  for  the  monastery  the  vill  of 
Brantefield.  His  successor,  Eobert  of  Gorham  (1151 
— 1166),  reconstructed  the  shrine  "  of  gold  and  silver 
and  precious  stones."  The  outer  case,  or  true  "  fere- 
trum,"  was  made  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Simon  (1166 — 
1183),  and  was  like  that  within,  of  gold  and  silver, 
richly  jewelled.  This  double  shrine  required  four 
men  to  carry  it,  and  was  frequently  borne  in  proces- 
sion round  the  church.  (For  the  history  of  St.  Alban 
see  Part  II.) 

XXV.  The  watching-tower,  attached  to  the  shrine,  de- 
serves very  careful  attention.  It  is  a  wooden  structure, 
filling  the  whole  of  the  easternmost  bay  on  the  north 
side.  The  upper  portion  projects,  and  resembles  a 
gallery  with  an  open  arcade,  looking  into  the  church. 
The  lower  part  contains  almeries  or  lockers,  in  which 
reliquaries  and  sacred  vessels  might  be  deposited ;  and, 
eastward,  a  steep  wooden  stair  ascending  to  the  upper 
chamber  or  gallery.  The  whole  is  of  late  date,  and 
may  possibly  be  assigned  to  Abbot  John  of  Wheatham- 
stead.  On  the  upper  frieze,  and  on  the  base-moulding  of 
the  gallery,  are  various  subjects,  referring  for  the  most 
part  to  country  life — such  as  a  woman  milking  a  cow, 
a  sow  and  young  ones,  a  pig  pulled  down  by  dogs,  a 
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chained  bear  attacked  by  dogs,  wrestlers,  a  reaper  and 
corn,  and  figures  carrying  loaves  in  a  basket.  The 
best  of  these  are  on  the  north  side,  towards  the  aisle. 
The  very  boldly-carved  foliage  in  the  crockets  of  the 
panelled  arcade  should  be  noticed.  The  panels  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  gallery  are  closed,  but  have  the  same 
pattern  as  those,  pierced  and  open,  above  them.  The 
whole  of  this  work  should  be  compared  with  the 
much  more  elaborate  structure  in  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral, Oxford,  which  served  as  the  watching-chamber 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Frideswide.  This  is  of  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  rises  in  three 
stages.  No  similar  watching-lofts  exist  in  England. 
A.  monk  was  always  stationed  in  them,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  keep  a  constant  watch  on  the  great  shrine,  the 
gold  and  jewels  attached  to  which  were  sometimes 
attractive  to  other  than  discreet  worshippers. 

On  the  piers  of  the  eastern  arches  in  this  chapel  are 
some  remains  of  colour,  showing  roses  with  leaves,  on 
A  red  ground.  On  the  north  side  is  a  figure  of  St. 
William  of  York,  with  his  hand  raised  in  benediction. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  (Walter  Gray)  pronounced 
un  "  oration  "  here  in  1257,  in  which  year  a  tomb  was 
found  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  shrine,  and  was 
pronounced  to  be  that  from  which  the  relics  of  St. 
Alban  had  been  raised  by  Offa  f  ;  and  it  is  possible 
ihat  this  figure  of  his  sainted  predecessor  commemo- 
•ates  that  visit. 

XXVI.  Filling  the  bay  opposite  to  the  watching- 
f  M.  Paris,  'Hist.  Major'  (ed.  Wats),  p.  942. 
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chamber  is  the  chantry-tomb  of  HUMPHREY  DUKE  OP 
GLOUCESTER,  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
Protector  of  the  Kingdom  during  the  minority  of  his 
nephew  Henry  VI.  Duke  Humphrey  was  arrested 
during  the  parliament  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  in 
1446,  and  was  found,  a  few  days  afterwards,  dead  in  his 
bod,  murdered,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt,  by  order  of 
Queen  Margaret  end  Suffolk.  His  body  was  conveyed 
to  St.  Alban's,  and  this  sumptuous  monument,  which 
had  been  already  prepared,  was  raised  above  it  by  the 
care  of  his  friend,  Abbot  John  of  Wheatham stead, 
whose  device  of  the  wheat-ears  is  sprinkled  over 
itg.  It  was  this  duke  who  detected  the  fraud  of  the 
pretended  blind  man,  who  declared  that  he  had  been 
miraculously  cured  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban. 

The  monument  of  the  duke  was  so  arranged  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  view  from  the  aisle  into  the  Saint's 
chapel.  "  The  triple  arches  of  its  sides  are  without 
immediate  supports ;  yet  science  was  exerted  to  uphold 

*  The  burial-place  and  monument  had  been  prepared  during  the 
life  of  Duke  Humphrey.  A  '  Chronicle '  (from  1377  to  1461),  printed 
by  the  Camden  Society,  describes  the  bringing  of  the  body  to  St. 
Alban's :  "  And  there  was  done  his  Dyryge,  and  on  the  morewe  his 
Masse  :  and  thanne  put  into  a  feyre  vout  which  was  made  for  hyra 
by  his  lyffe  ;  and  so  closed  and  mured  up."  This  "  feyre  vout  "  is,  of 
course,  the  work  of  the  chantry.  It  was  constructed  in  the  time  of 
Abbot  John  Stoke  (1440 — 1451).  "  Whilst  he  was  alive  and  pros- 
perous," we  are  told,  "  he  caused  to  be  made  that  stone  tabernacle 
which  is  now  set  up  over  the  tomb  of  the  Lord  Duke  of  Gloucester." 
— Eegistr.  Abb.  J.  de  Whethamstead.  i.  470.  Probably  the  work 
was  not  entirely  completed  in  Abbot  Stoke's  time  ;  for  the  wheat- 
ears  certainly  refer  to  Abbot  John  of  Wheathamstead,  during  whose 
second  abbacy  the  duke  died,  and  was  buried  here. 
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with  perfect  safety  the  lofty  stone  canopy  upon  a 
groined  roof  and  pendant  arches.  The  opening  between 
the  side  piers  was  sufficiently  broad  to  admit  a  full 
prospect  of  the  martyr's  shrine  V  A  screen  of  iron- 
work, arranged  in  squares,  and  of  very  good  design, 
was  raised  on  the  side  of  the  aisle  for  protection  and 
security.  In  the  cornice  of  the  monument  are  shields 
bearing  the  arms  of  Duke  Humphrey — the  royal  arms 
with  a  border,  argent.  In  the  intervals  are  antelopes, 
the  badge  of  the  duke.  The  wheat-ears,  as  has  been 
already  said,  indicate  the  completion  of  the  monument 
by  Abbot  Wheathamstead ;  and  the  daisy-flowers  in 
the  sculptured  coronet  may  possibly  be  regarded  as 
the  device  of  Queen  Margaret.  The  figures  in 
canopied  niches  may  possibly  represent  the  ancestors  of 
Duke  Humphrey — including  Offa  of  Mercia,  who  holds 
a  church,  as  founder.  The  sculpture  of  the  whole 
tomb  is  very  bold  and  vigorous. 

The  vault  below  the  monument  was  opened  in  1703, 
when  the  body  was  found  entire;  a  crucifix  was 
painted  against  the  east  wall.  Tho  opening  of  the 
vault  remained  in  an  unsafe  condition  until  the  late 
restoration,  when  it  was  closed,  and  all  desecration  of 
the  remains  was  prevented. 

XXVII.  The  very  beautiful  portals  by  which  the 
Saint's  chapel  is  entered  from  the  aisles  are  probably 
the  work  of  Abbot  John  of  Wheathamstead.  Above 
each  portal  is  a  canopied  niche,  perhaps  designed  for 
figures  of  St.  Alban  and  St.  Amphibalus. 

»  Buckler. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  aisles  of  the  presbytery, 
and  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  church,  will  best  be 
understood  by  a  reference  te  the  ground-plan.  The 
Norman  aisles  terminated  in  a  line  with  the  east  end 
of  the  Saint's  chapel.  The  new  design  of  Abbot 
John  of  Hertford  carried  them  on  two  bays  farther 
eastward,  and  provided  a  central  space  between  them, 
forming  a  sort  of  second  retrochoir  (or  antechapel), 
in  which  was  placed  the  shrine  of  St.  Amphibalus. 
Beyond  again  extended  the  Lady-chapel  with  its 
vestry.  "  The  structure  thus  added,  though  only  of 
the  height  of  the  aisles  of  the  church  and  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  forms,  in  its  design,  a  sepa- 
rate and  complete  building  of  itself,  almost  like  a 
distinct  church,  with  its  own  nave,  aisle,  chancel,  and 
vestry i." 

We  are  first,  however,  concerned  with  the  aisles  oj 
the  presbytery,  so  far  as  they  retained  the  original  plan  ; 
that  is,  to  the  eastern  arches  of  the  Saint's  chapel. 
Proceeding  eastward  from  the  transept,  two  of  the  bays 
on  the  south  side,  and  one  on  the  north,  retain  their 
Norman  vaulting,  and  were  little  changed  at  the 
rebuilding.  The  bays  eastward  of  these  were  entirely 
pulled  down,  "  and  the  foundations  of  all  the  Norman 
walls  now  uphold  the  graceful  pointed  architecture 
which  immediately  replaced  the  older  and  more  pon- 
derous style.  In  the  execution  of  this  alteration  addi- 
tional width  was  given  to  the  aisles  by  lessening  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  on  the  inside  to  such  an  extent 
1  « Report  on  the  Lady-chapel  of  St.  Alban V  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 
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that  tlie  stone  seat  at  its  base  falls  short  of  the  breadth 
of  the  original  foundation,  which  still  appears  above 
the  pavement  in  a  rude  and  irregular  line  of  brick 
and  flint- work  V 

In  both  aisles,  in  the  westernmost  bay,  a  Norman 
doorway  opened  to  the  apsidal  chapel  of  the  transept. 
In  the  south  aisle  this  doorway  remains,  but  has  been 
contracted  to  a  pointed  arch.  In  the  north  aisle  it 
has  been  filled  by  a  Perpendicular  window,  inserted, 
probably,  when  the  apse  was  destroyed.  Opposite 
these  doorways,  in  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  presby- 
tery, were  Norman  portals,  which  were  adapted,  in 
the  early  Decorated  period,  to  the  beautiful  struc- 
tures raised  in  connection  with  them,  and  already  de- 
scribed (§  XXL).  ... 

The  vestry  opening  from  the  south  aisle  was  built 
in  184G,  and  the  wall  was  then  pierced  for  the  door- 
way to  it.  The  stained-glass  window  in  the  aisle  is  a 
memorial  of  Archdeacon  Watson  (d.  1839),  and  is  by 
Clutterbuck  of  Stratford.  On  the  floor  is  the  brass  of 
EALPH  EOWLATT  (d.  1519),  merchant  of  the  staple  of 
Calais,  and  his  wife  Jane.  This  Ealph  Rowlatt  was 
the  lineal  ancestor  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
The  estates  of  Gorhambury  and  Sandridge  were  granted 
to  him  at  the  dissolution.  Gorhambury  passed  to  one 
daughter,  whose  husband  sold  it  to  the  Bacons.  The 
younger  daughter,  who  inherited  Sandridge,  married 
Ralph  Jennings,  of  Churchill,  in  Somersetshire,  from 
whom  descended  the  duchess. 

k  Buckler. 


In  the  wall  of  the  bay  of  the  south  aisle,  which 
fronts  the  entrance  to  the  Saint's  chapel,  a  doorway 
and  open  screen  of  Perpendicular  work  were  discovered 
in  1872.  For  the  insertion  of  this  screen  the  Deco- 
rated arcading  had  been  cut  away ;  and  the  screen 
separated  the  aisle  from  a  small  external  chapel,  of 
which  the  foundations  have  been  traced.  This  chapel 
seems  to  have  been  appropriated  as  the  chantry  of 
Duke  Humphrey.  There  was  no  altar  attached  to  his 
monument,  probably  because  the  view  toward  the 
shrine  would  have  been  intercepted  by  it.  The  chapel, 
which,  it  has  been  remarked,  occupies  much  the  same 
position  with  respect  to  the  monument  as  the  chantry 
of  Henry  IV.  to  his  monument  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, was  thus  assigned  to  him,  although  it  had  ap- 
parently been  built  by  Abbot  John,  of  Wheathamstead, 
for  his  own  burial.  East  of  this  chapel,  and  divided 
from  it  by  a  solid  wall,  was  a  second  chapel,  also  of 
Perpendicular  date,  entered  by  a  door  from  the  aisle. 
"When  the  chapel  was  laid  open  in  1846,  a  stone- 
lined  grave  was  also  discovered,  occuping  the  centre 
of  the  structure.  No  human  remains  were  in  it.  The 
destruction  of  this  chapel  probably  took  place  on  the 

building  becoming  a  parish  church The  colour 

and  gilding  on  the  wall  were  at  first  very  apparent, 
and  even  vivid  in  places1."  (See  these  chapels  marked 
in  the  plan,  0,  0, 0.) 

The  wall  of  the  aisles  is  lined  with  a  rich  early 
Decorated  arcade,  cut  through  in  places,  as  has  been 
1  Nicholson's  '  St.  Alban's,'  P-  48. 
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mentioned.  There  is  a  similar  arcarle  in  the  north 
aisle,  with  a  recess  under  the  window  in  the  eastern- 
most bay.  Here,  also,  the  arcade  has  been  cut  through 
for  the  insertion  of  a  Perpendicular  doorway,  opposite 
Abbot  Kamryge's  monument. 

Above  the  vaulting  arch,  at  the  end  of  the  Norman 
work  in  the  north  aisle,  is  painted  a  seated  figure  of 
Ojfa,  with  the  lines — 

"  Quern  male  depictum  et  residentem  cernitis  alte 
Sublimem  solio  Mercius  Offa  fuit." 

This  decoration  is  no  doubt  part  of  Abbot  Wheat- 
hamstead's  work. 

The  window  tracery  in  both  aisles  deserves  attention, 
especially  one  in  the  south  aisle,  in  the  fourth  bay 
from  the  east.  This  is  early  Decorated,  and  of  great 
beauty. 

XXVIII.  Passing  beyond  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Saint's  chapel,  we  come  to  that  portion  of  the  church 
which  was  a  direct  addition  to  the  Norman  building. 
The  ground-plan  of  this  addition  may  possibly  have 
been  designed  by  Abbot  John  of  Hertford,  or  his  suc- 
cessor, Roger  Norton  (1260—1290);  but  the  details 
were  not  carried  out  in  the  manner  which  was  at  first 
proposed.  The  original  design,  as  has  been  discovered 
from  foundations  still  in  great  part  remaining,  em- 
braced two  ranges  of  pillars  in  the  centre  of  the  ante- 
chapel,  extending  eastward  in  a  line  with  the  piers 
carrying  the  arches  at  the  east  end  of  the  Saint's 
chapel  or  feretory.  Three  central  aisles  would  have 
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been  thus  formed,  of  three  bays  in  length.  The  outer 
aisles,  which  continued  the  aisles  of  the  presbytery, 
were  only  two  bays  in  length.  The  manner  in  which 
the  aisles  of  the  antechapel  were  to  terminate  eastward 
is  not  certain.  At  present  a  single  arch  opens  into 
the  long  Lady-chapel.  The  aisles  were  to  have  been 
groined  with  wood,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pres- 
bytery ;  and  springers  of  stone,  to  which  the  wooden 
groining  was  to  be  attached,  were  provided  (and  remain) 
on  the  pillars  of  the  arches  of  the  aisles.  The  whole 
of  these  aisles  were  to  be  of  equal  height;  and  the 
general  design  of  this  portion  of  the  church  very 
closely  resembled  the  eastern  portion  of  Winchester 
Cathedral,  built  by  Bishop  Godfrey  de  Lucy  (1189— 
1204)  at  a  much  earlier  date.  De  Lucy's  work  is 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  his  time ;  and  this  eastern 
end  of  St.  Alban's,  in  spite  of  the  change  in  the  ori- 
ginal design,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Lady-chapel 
itself  was  not  completed  until  the  Decorated  of  the 
thirteenth  century  had  passed  into  a  new  phase,  must, 
when  in  perfect  condition,  have  been  hardly  less  ad- 
mirable in  all  its  details.  The  change  of  plan  un- 
doubtedly lessened  the  beauty  of  this  whole  group  of 
chapels.  Instead  of  the  triple  aisles  with  their  vault- 
ing, the  whole  of  the  broad  central  space  was  covered 
with  a  flat  ceiling  of  oak,  in  square  panels.  It  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  feared  that  the  many  columns 
would  have  too  much  crowded  the  space  of  the  ante- 
chapel  ;  but  the  intricacy  and  beauty  of  outline  suffered 
greatly  from  the  alteration. 
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The  whole  of  this  eastern  work  had  been  begun, 
and  much  of  it  was  considerably  advanced,  when  HUGII 
OF  EVERSDEN  became  abbot  in  1308.  His  abbacy  lasted 
until  1326.  He  found,  apparently,  the  presbytery  and 
the  Saint's  chapel  or  feretory  completed.  The  ante- 
chapel  was  far  advanced,  and  the  Lady-chapel  begun. 
We  are  expressly  told  that  he  "  brought  to  a  praise- 
worthy completion  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  church,  which  had  been  begun 
many  years  before Moreover,  that  place  con- 
tiguous in  the  shape  of  a  square  chapel,  separating  the 
presbytery  from  the  said  chapel;  with  a  ceiling,  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  figured  (wherein  now  the  shrine  of  St. 
Amphibalus  is  placed),  he  at  the  same  time  took  pains 
to  finish."  It  is  to  this  abbot,  therefore,  that  we 
owe,  in  all  probability,  the  change  of  plan.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  beginning  of  the  rebuilding  or  re- 
modelling of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  church;  not 
even  of  the  presbytery.  The  work  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  begun  by  Abbot  John  of  Hertford  (1235 — 
1260) ;  but  from  its  general  character  we  should  pro- 
bably accept  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  that 
the  greater  part  is  due  to  Hertford's  successor,  Eoger 
Norton  (1260—1290) ;  though  it  may  still  have  been 
in  progress  during  the  time  of  Abbot  Berkhamstead 
(1291—1302).  "  The  style,"  in  Sir  G.  Scott's  words, 
"  is  decidedly  later  in  character  than  that  of  the  older 
parts  of  Westminster  Abbey  (1245—1269)  ;  but,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  earlier  than  that  of  the  Eleanor  crosses 
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(about  1291)  m."  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  time  of 
Abbot  Norton  ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  his  especial 
interest  in  the  work,  not  only  of  the  presbytery,  but 
of  the  eastern  aisles,  we  learn  that  his  body  was  buried 
before  the  high  altar  (see  ante,  §  XXI.),  while  his  heart 
was  placed  before  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  of  the  four 
tapers,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  ante- 
chapel.  The  enclosure  for  the  abbot's  heart  was  found 
in  1875,  during  the  work  of  restoration.  It  was  a 
cylindrical  hole  sunk  in  a  block  (or  two  blocks)  of 
stone.  In  the  hole  remained  the  cover  of  a  wooden 
box,  about  5  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  richly  painted, 
and  is  certainly  oriental,  "  a  fact  which  seems  to  con- 
nect itself  with  the  friendly  diplomatic  relations  which 
at  that  time  existed  between  this  country  and  Tar- 
tary." 

But  whatever  be  its  earlier  history,  no  portion  of 
the  vast  church  of.  St.  Alban  has  suffered  more,  not 
merely  from  neglect,  but  from  defacement  and  wilful 
destruction,  than  this  group  of  eastern  chapels.  The 
Lady-chapel,  as  was  the  case  in  other  churches,  was 
appropriated,  in  1553,  to  the  purposes  of  a  grammar 
school.  The  aisles  of  the  presbytery,  and  the  eastern 
arches  of  the  Saint's  chapel,  were  then  walled  up. 
Doors  were  opened  in  the  walls  of  the  aisles  on  either 
side,  and  a  public  passage  was  thus  formed  through 
what  had  been  the  antechapel,  the  delicate  carvings  of 
which  were  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  genera- 
tions of  schoolboys.  The  work  in  the  Lady-chapel 
w  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  *  Report  on  the  Lady-cha]  el,'  p.  5. 
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itself  lay  not  less  open  to  destroying  hands.  The 
antechapel,  at  the  beginning  of  1875,  is  described  in 
the  report  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  as  "  a  mere  ruin,  ex- 
cepting only  that  its  roofs  have  been  preserved  and 
cared  for.  Its  stonework,  externally,  is  in  almost  the 
last  stage  of  decay,  and  is  rudely  repaired  with  brick  ; 
while  internally,  in  addition  to  this,  it  has  suffered, 
wherever  within  reach,  from  deliberate  mutilation. 
....  The  state  of  the  Lady-chapel  proper  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  antechapel,  for  though  it  looks 
more  neat  within  and  without,  this  arises  mainly 
from  the  groined  ceiling  within  being  plastered  and 
whitened,  and  the  floor  boarded  ;  while  on  examination 
the  beautiful  wall  arcading  is  found  to  have  been 
almost  wholly  hewn  away,  and  the  niches  mutilated"." 
This  report  was  made  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  after  the 
removal  of  the  school  had  been  happily  accomplished 
(see  ante,  §  VIII.),  and  when  it  had  consequently  be- 
come possible  to  restore  all  this  eastern  end  to  the 
church.  This  has  accordingly  been  done;  and  the 
restoration  of  this  group  of  chapels,  as  recommended 
by  Sir  G.  Scott,  is  in  progress  (1876)  under  his  super- 
intendence. 

XXIX.  The  aisles  of  the  presbytery  are  connected 
with  those  of  the  antechapel  by  arches  of  great  beauty. 
The  aisle-  walls  were  lined  with  a  very  rich  arcading 
which  has  cinquefoiled  heads  on  the  south  side,  and 
trefoiled  on  the  north.  This  arcading  is  continued  in 
the  later  work  of  the  Lady-chapel  ;  and  the  same  dis- 
»  Report,  pp.  11,  12. 
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tinction  is  preserved,  even  to  the  arches  flanking  the 
great  altar.  All  this  arcading  had  suffered  terribly, 
and  the  foliations  on  the  north  side  had  almost  dis- 
appeared. The  windows  of  these  aisles  (which  were 
greatly  shattered  before  the  restoration  of  1875 — 1876) 
deserve  special  notice,  from  the  extreme  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  their  tracery.  The  window  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remark- 
able. In  it,  the  central  tracery,  with  its  cusps,  is 
made  to  resemble  a  twisted  crown  of  thorns.  (The 
exterior  of  this  window  is  shown  in  the  Frontispiece.) 
In  this,  and  in  the  forms  of  the  piers  (especially  the 
eastern  responds),  a  certain  advance  may  be  traced  be- 
yond the  work  of  the  presbytery.  The  Decorated  style 
had  not  as  yet  passed  fully  into  its  second  phase,  such 
as  is  displayed  in  Abbot  Eversden's  work  in  the  Lady- 
chapel  ;  but  the  first,  or  geometrical  phase,  had  become 
far  more  completely  developed  than  when  the  presby- 
tery was  begun  under  Abbot  Hertford. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  under  the  window 
just  mentioned,  was  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  of  the  four 
tapers,  first  established  by  Abbot  William  of  Trump- 
ington,  in  the  south  transept,  but  removed  here  on  the 
completion  of  this  part  of  the  antechapel.  Four  tapers 
were  lighted  at  this  altar  during  the  daily  celebration 
of  the  mass  of  the  Virgin ;  and  it  was  in  front  of  it 
that  the  heart  of  Abbot  Eoger  Norton  was  entombed. 
On  the  south  side  was  a  very  rich  and  elaborate  triple 
piscina,  beneath  one  comprehending  arch,  over  which 
was  a  wide  gable.  A  small  door  on  the  north  side  of 
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-the  altar  opened  to  a  passage  pierced  through  the 
wall,  and  a  second  passage  in  the  thickness  of  the 
westernmost  buttress  of  the  Lady-chapel  led  into  that. 
The  object  for  which  so  very  unusual  a  passage  was 
provided  is  not  evident;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
the  door  opening  to  the  aisle  was  used  as  the  principal 
means  of  approach  to  this  eastern  group  of  chapels. 
The  arcading  in  the  wall  of  this  south  aisle  is  broken 
away  in  the  westernmost  bay ;  and  from  some  frag- 
ments which  have  been  found,  it  appears  likely  that 
there  was  here  a  very  rich  sedile  or  chair  of  state  for 
the  abbot. 

The  ceiling  of  the  central  space  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  recorded  work  of  Abbot  Eversden.  There 
are  fifteen  panels,  of  which  only  the  framework  re- 
mained before  the  restoration.  The  panels  were  at 
first  painted  in  various  subjects,  the  Assumption  being 
in  the  centre.  This  painting  was  obliterated  by  Abbot 
Wheathamstead,  who  replaced  it  with  his  favourite 
symbols,  the  eagle  and  the  lamb.  This  ceiling  has 
been  restored.  In  the  south  aisle  there  is  a  vaulting 
of  wood,  with  carved  bosses.  This  is  apparently  of 
the  same  date  as  the  vaulting  of  the  presbytery.  If  a 
similar  vaulting  ever  existed  in  the  north  aisle,  it  had 
entirely  disappeared  before  the  restoration  of  1875 — 
1876. 

The  altars  in  the  antechapel  and  its  aisles,  besides 
that  of  St.  Mary  already  mentioned,  were : — that  of 
St.  Michael,  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle ;  that 
of  St.  Edmund  the  King,  west  of  the  central  pier- 
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between  the  north  aisle  and  the  antechapel ;  that  of 
St.  Benedict,  similarly  placed  in  the  south  aisle ;  and 
that  of  St.  Amphibalus,  west  of  his  shrine.  This 
shrine  occupied  the  centre  of  the  antechapel.  Many 
portions  of  the  base  of  it  have  been  discovered,  built 
up  in  the  same  walls  which  contained  fragments  of 
the  base  of  St.  Alban's  shrine ;  and  these  have  been 
arranged  and  set  together  in  a  similar  manner,  on  the 
spot  where  the  shrine  anciently  stood.  For  the  story 
of  St.  Amphibalus  see  Part  II.  His  relics,  or  certain 
relics  which  were  held  to  be  his,  were  discovered  at 
Redbourne,  near  St.  Alban's,  in  the  days  of  Abbot 
Simon  (1166— 1183),  and  were  brought  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  church  of  the  monastery.  The  shrine 
of  St.  Alban  was  carried  to  meet  the  relics  of  Amphi- 
balus as  far  as  the  place  where  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
des  Prez  was  afterwards  built ;  and  on  this  occasion 
it  "  became  so  light  that  it  could  be  carried  Without 
difficulty  by  two  brethren,  yea,  even  by  one,  whereas 
at  other  times  it  could  hardly  be  transported  by  four 
from  its  own  place  to  one  not  far  distant0."  The 
relics  were  placed  at  first  near  the  high  altar,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban.  They  were  re- 
moved to  the  antechapel  by  Abbot  Thomas  de  la  Mare 
(1349—1396)  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  "  by  the  industry 
of  Ealph  Witechurch,  sacrist,  the  feretrum  (shrine)  of 
St.  Amphibalus  was  more  honourably  set  up  upon  a 
most  beautiful  tomb  (tumba)  of  stone p."  This  is  the 

0  M.  Paris,  <  Hist.  Major,'  P-  136. 
»  «  Gesta  Abbatum,'  iii.  384. 
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base  of  which  we  now  see  some  portion.  It  is  in  a  far 
more  fragmentary  and  imperfect  condition  than  the 
base  of  St.  Alban's  shrine;  and  like  that,  had  been 
deliberately  broken  to  pieces.  On  a  plinth  6  inches 
high  is  a  basement  23  inches  in  height,  sculptured  all 
round  with  fret- work.  On  the  western  face  are  the 
letters  "Amphib  .  .  .  s,"  and  a  fleur-de-lys.  The 
eastern  face  has  not  been  recovered.  The  north  and 
south  faces  have  fleurs-de-lys  within  raised  lines, 
forming  quatrefoils ;  and  the  letters  R.  W.,  the  initials 
of  Ralph  Witechurch  the  sacrist.  West  of  the  shrine 
stood  the  altar  of  the  saint.  The  work  is  entirely  in 
clunch  stone,  and  is  far  less  rich  than  that  of  the  base 
of  the  greater  shrine. 

-A  staircase  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  north 
aisle  led  to  the  turret  and  roofs. 

XXX.  An  enriched  arch  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
antechapel  opens  to  the  Lady-chapel  itself.  The  lower 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  Lady-chapel  belong,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  earlier  work ;  and  the  arch  of  entrance 
is  also  earlier  than  the  time  of  Abbot  Eversden,  who, 
we  are  told,  finished  the  Lady-chapel.  This  is  evident 
from  the  existence  of  groining  springers  here,  which 
would  not  have  been  inserted  by  Eversden.  The  very 
rich  niches  on  either  side  of  the  arch  correspond  with 
these  in  the  Lady-chapel,  and  are  proofs  that  although 
Abbot  Eversden  did  not  build  this  wall  and  arch,  he 
made  alterations  in  them,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the 
rest  of  his  work.  The  foliage  in  the  tympana  of  the 
pediments  which  surmount  these  niches  is  very  fine, 
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and  the  pediments  themselves  are  richly  crocketed. 
An  oaken  screen,  part  of  \\hich  still  remains,  crossed 
the  main  arch,  and  separated  the  Lady-chapel  from 
the  antechapel. 

The  Lady-chapel  consists  of  three  bays;  and  the 
whole  of  the  work  above  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  is 
no  doubt  due  to  Abbot  Eversden  (1308—1326).  It 
differs  altogether  from  that  westward  of  it,  not  only 
in  the  greater  richness  of  its  details,  but  from  the 
adoption  and  developement  of  a  distinct  phase  of  the 
Decorated  style.  The  side  windows,  each  of  four 
lights,  have  their  mouldings  combined  and  enriched 
with  figures  and  imagery  in  a  very  unusual  manner. 
There  are  small  figures  in  the  jambs,  and  on  the 
central  shaft.  The  ball-flower  runs  round  all.  The 
tracery  varies,  but  in  all  it  is  more  or  less  curvilinear. 
Between  the  windows  are  rich  niches,  which  intercept 
the  vaulting  shafts.  These  carry  stone  springers, 
from  which  rises  the  oaken  groining,  with  elaborate 
bosses,  and  having  a  greater  number  of  ribs  than 
the  earlier  groining  of  the  presbytery.  The  eastern 
window  is  of  five  lights,  declining  from  the  centre. 
The  tracery  is  singularly  combined  with  tabernacle 
work,  which  forms  a  sort  of  pediment  above  each 
light.  A  ball-flower  runs  round  the  outer  splay  and 
the  main  jamb.  There  are  piscinas  in  the  east  wall 
both  north  and  south  of  the  altar,  and  a  niche  in  the 
angle  on  either  side. 

The  easternmost  bay  on  the  south  side  is  partly 
obscured  by  the  vestry  or  sacristy,  in  which  was  the 
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altar  of  the  Transfiguration.  But  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  bay  is  a  very  beautiful  window,  consisting  of  a 
richly-traceried  circle  placed  within  a  curvilinear 
triangle.  Beneath,  a  remarkable  range  of  niches  is 
set  into  the  window ;  and  below,  again,  is  a  range  of 
sedilia  greatly  broken  and  shattered.  Oaken  stalls 
lined  this  chapel  on  either  side,  and  for  their  recep- 
tion the  lower  part  of  the  walls  and  shafts  had  been 
cut  away  in  places.  This  defacement,  however,  could 
not  have  been  visible  when  the  stalls  were  in  position. 

In  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  after  the  first  battle  of 
St.  Alban's  (May  23,  1455),  were  buried  three  great 
Lancastrian  nobles,  who  fell  during  the  fight.  These 
were  Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset ;  Henry 
Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  the  Lord  Clif- 
ford. They  were  killed  in  the  street,  near  St.  Peter's 
church ;  and  no  one  dared  to  touch  their  bodies  until 
the  abbot,  not  without  great  difficulty,  obtained  leave 
from  the  victorious  Duke  of  York  to  bury  them  in 
his  church,  They  were  buried  in  the  order  of  their 
rank,  the  duke  lying  furthest  to  the  east. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  walls  of  both  the 
Lady-chapel  and  antechapel  are  constructed  of  Roman 
tile,  procured  in  part,  no  doubt,  from  the  demolished 
apse,  and  thinly  coated,  externally,  with  flint-work. 
Tiles  are  more  or  less  used  in  all  the  later  building ; 
but  the  flint  casing  occurs  nowhere  else. 

XXXI.  In  the  interior  of  the  church  there  only 
remains  to  be  noticed  the  upper  part  of  the  central 
tower,  approached  by  staircases  in  the  western  angles 
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of  the  transepts.  The  tower  rises,  as  has  been  said, 
in  four  stages  above  the  arches  on  which  it  rests. 
"  The  lower  stage,  within,  consists  of  a  gallery  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  (see  Plan  opposite),  and  is  re- 
cessed with  three  arches  on  each  side,  supported  upon 
piers  of  brick "  (tile),  "  and  subdivided  by  columns 
of  stone  into  two  smaller  arches,  which  are  pierced,  an 
arrangement  productive  of  great  lightness  and  beauty 

of  effect  in  the  interior  design The  walls  of 

this  gallery  are  pierced  on  three  sides  with  small  door- 
ways opening  to  the  timber-work  of  the  roofs ;  but 
towards  the  east  there  was  no  such  aperture,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vaulting  of  the  presbytery The 

middle  stage  above  corresponds  in  design  with  the 
one  just  described ;  it  penetrates  the  substance  of  the 
wall,  and  presents  the  open  arcade  of  the  gallery 
towards  the  exterior.  This  gallery,  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  singular  features  in  the  whole  design 
of  the  church,  ....  forms  a  distinct  passage  20  J 
inches  wide,  and  6  feet  9  inches  high,  within  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  tower,  and  its 
arcade  has  always  been  open  to  the  weather.  All 
the  angles  are  solid  except  the  north-west,  contain- 
ing the  staircase ;  there  are  four  narrow  doorways 
opening  from  the  galleries  to  the  belfry,  which  origin- 
ally included  this  as  well  as  the  stage  over.  The 
columns,  capitals,  and  bases  are  of  stone."  (This 
open  gallery,  immediately  below  the  windows  of  the 
uppermost  stage,  is  seen  in  Plate  V.  The  Plan  is 
given  on  the  opposite  page.  Similar  galleries  occur 
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WINDOW    IN    BELFRY    STAGE    OF    TOWER 
1.  2. 


Plau  of  open  Arcade,  exterior  of  Belfry. 


Plan  of  open  Arcade  in  Lantern. 
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in  some  Komanesque  churches  on  the  Continent.) 
"  The  upper,  or  belfry-stage,  differs  remarkably  in  the 
features  of  its  design  from  the  rest,  having  circular 
turrets  on  the  angles,  and  piercings  in  the  windows  and 
in  the  wall  over,  unlike  any  others.  The  walls  are 
built  perpendicularly,  as  is  also  the  interior  surface  of 
those  below ;  but  the  exterior  of  these,  from  their  com- 
mencement to  their  union  with  the  belfry-stage,  slopes 
or  contracts  more  rapidly  between  some  of  the  divisions 
than  others Strength  was  the  leading  considera- 
tion in  the  design.  The  wall  of  every  stage  sets  within 

the  one  immediately  below In  the  belfry-stage, 

the  outer  arches  of  the  windows  spring  from  columns, 
but  the  double  openings  within  are  formed  with  piers 
having  impost  mouldings  of  brick,  the  space  between 
the  larger  and  smaller  arches  being  distinguished 
by  triangular  piercings,  and  the  spandrels  over  the 
lozenge-shaped  apertures  V 

These  peculiar  piercings,  which  were  probably  de- 
signed as  sound- holes,  are  shown  in  the  Frontispiece. 
The  interior  of  the  belfry  [Plate  V.]  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  visited.  The  extraordinary  roughness  of  the 
tile-work  can  thus  alone  be  fully  understood,  since  it 
is  not  evident  from  below.  This  tile-work  is  carried 
in  regular  courses  through  the  deep  reveals  of  all  the 
openings  to  the  exterior.  The  stone  employed  in  the 
gallery-stage  under  the  belfry  is  from  the  Barna'fck 

«  Buckler's  '  St.  Alban's,'  pp.  1 19-123.  The  description  of  Messrs. 
Buckler  is  so  perfect  and  accurate,  that  it  leaves  little  or  nothing  to 
be  added  by  those  who  come  after  them. 
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quarries.  But  these  were  worked  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  some  of 
the  stone  piers  used  in  the  gallery  may  have  been 
brought,  like  the  tiles,  from  Verulamium,  whilst  others 
may  have  been  retained  from  the  destroyed  Saxon 
church  of  Offa.  The  shafts  have  been  cut  in  different 
ways  to  suit  their  present  position.  The  rudely-formed 
tile-plinths  and  imposts  deserve  attention. 

The  present  termination  of  the  tower,  above  the 
belfry-stage,  is  modern;  and  this  uppermost  portion 
has  undergone  various  changes.  The  Norman  turrets 
and  parapets  which  finished  it  in  its  original  condi- 
tion were  removed  by  Abbot  William  of  Trumpington 
(1214 — 1235),  perhaps  on  account  of  their  insecure 
condition.  He  capped  the  tower  by  an  octagon,  based 
on  eight  ribs,  which  descended  to  corbels  fixed  in  the 
angles  and  between  the  windows.  For  some  unknown 
reason  all  this  work  was  removed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  octagon  was  replaced  by  a  spire  of  no 
very  great  height.  This  in  turn  disappeared  in  1833, 
and  the  tower  now  appears  much  as  in  its  first  con- 
dition, except  that  the  angle  turrets  or  pinnacles — 
which  proVably  resembled  those  of  the  transepts — 
have  not  been  restored.  The  plastering  with  which 
the  wholb  exterior  surface  was  anciently  covered  has 
been  removed,  not  without  some  discussion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  such  an  innovation.  But  the  tile-work, 
which  is  the  great  feature  of  St.  Alban's,  is  thus  shown 
in  its  integrity,  and  the  tower  has  infinitely  gained  in 
beauty  of  tone  and  colour. 
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The  restoration  of  the  tower,  or  rather  the  placing 
of  so  vast  a  mass  in  a  condition  of  safety,  was  a  work 
of  no  small  labour.  It  was  found  that  the  great  piers 
were  gradually  crumbling,  and  the  sinking  of  the 
whole  became  more  and  more  evident,  even  after  the 
first  supports  had  been  inserted.  The  concrete  used 
in  building  the  piers  became  pulverised  at  a  point 
about  18  feet  from  the  ground,  where  it  was  apparently 
of  a  less  cohesive  nature  than  above  or  below.  At 
this  point,  in  the  north-east  pier,  the  crushing  became 
first  evident.  The  tower  gradually  leaned  to  the 
weakest  corner,  and  eventually  burst  open,  causing 
rents  from  the  crowns  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
arches,  extending  upwards  through  the  outer  arcade, 
the  bell-chamber  windows,  and  the  parapet.  In  spite  of 
arches  hastily  bricked  up,  of  double  shores  and  trusses, 
and  of  triple  trusses  in  the  arches  of  the  presbytery 
aisles,  the  mischief  was  not  arrested.  "  The  tests  still 
broke,  and  the  ceiling  of  Abbot  Eamryge's  chantry 
opened  farther.  A  cluster  of  heavy  balks  planted 
deep  in  the  ground  as  raking  shores  from  the  north- 
east, bent  like  bows  under  the  pressure  ;  the  north-east 
pier  crumbled  and  crumbled  until  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous shower  of  dust  and  small  particles  dropping 
around  it,  a  sure  and  certain  indication  of  a  crush- 
ing up At  length,  after  many  days  and  nights' 

continuous  labour,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the 
workmen  stuck  bravely  to  their  posts,  we  perceived, 
to  our  great  relief,  that  the  downward  progress  of  the 
tower  was  arrested,  and  that  the  great  trusses  in  the 
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nortliern  and  eastern  arches  were  doing  their  work 
handsomely,  for  they  had  caught  the  shifting  mass 
and  were  upholding  itr." 

This  was  in  January,  1871.  Not  quite  ten  years 
before,  the  central  tower  of  St.  David's  Cathedral  had 
been  similarly  propped  and  secured  under  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott's  direction.  In  both  cases  the  work  was  one  of 
extreme  danger,  as  is  plain  from  the  fall  of  the 
spire  of  Chichester,  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  The 
long  continuance,  indeed,  of  the  tower  at  St.  Alban's 
without  repair  or  support  can  only  ,be  regarded 
with  wonder.  The  mutilation  of  the  piers  and  the 
cavern  dug  into  one  of  them  (see  §  VI.)  were  alone 
sufficient  to  bring  down  the  whole  mass.  But,  as  was 
rarely  the  case  with  Norman  towers,  the  actual  found- 
ations were  unusually  firm  and  good,  and  it  is  to  this 
that  the  preservation  of  the  tower  may  safely  be 
attributed. 

As  soon  as  the  tower  had  been  rendered  safe  the 
necessary  repairs  were  begun.  The  foundations  (which 
had  been  injured  by  excavations  for  interments)  were 
strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  cement  concrete; 
the  missing  members  of  the  piers  were  carefully  built 
up  with  hard  bricks  in  cement.  Iron  ties  were  freely 
used.  "  Such  was  the  crushed  state  of  the  north-east 
pier  that  at  one  particular  place  it  was  found  neces- 

'  <  Restoration  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban,'  by  John  Chappie,  Clerk  of 
the  Works.  Mr.  Chappie  was  the  superintendent  on  the  spot  during 
the  whole  of  this  anxious  time ;  and  it  is  to  his  incessant  care  and 
watchfulness  that  the  success  of  the  operations  must  be  attributed. 
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sary  to  take  out  the  old  work  to  a  depth  of  7  feet 
into  the  pier,  creating  a  hollow  which  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  large  cavern.  All  the  old  work  was 
well  saturated  with  water  to  render  it  adhesive  to  the 
new,  and  at  every  two  layers  of  brickwork  liquid  cement- 
grout  was  used  in  abundance,  thereby  completely  filling 
up  every  crevice.  This  method  of  repair  was  con- 
tinued, wherever  necessary,  throughout  the  whole 

height  of  the  tower At  four  stages,  viz.,  at  the 

triforium,  the  clerestory,  the  ringing-floor,  and  the 
bell-chamber,  a  system  of  strong  iron  bolts  was  inserted, 
passing  in  every  instance  through  holes  specially 
bored  through  the  walls New  outer  stone- 
arches  and  oak  louvres  were  fixed  to  the  lower  win- 
dows, and  the  upper  string-course  was  renewed  in 
Chilmark  stone — a  durable  material  taking  the  place 
of  the  perishable  clunch  or  Tottenhoe  stone  used 
originally. 

"  The  floors  of  the  ringing-chamber  and  of  the  bell- 
chamber  were  renewed A  new  bell-frame  was 

constructed  and  fixed  in  the  south-west  corner,  and 
the  whole  peal  received  an  entirely  new  set  of  fittings 
by  Warner  and  Son  of  Cripplegate8."  The  exterior  of 
the  tower  was  afterwards  repaired,  and  the  Roman 
tiles  were  pointed. 

XXXII.  We  pass  to  the  exterior  of  the  church; 
and  first,  through  the  door  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave,  to  the  space  originally  occupied  by 
the  great  cloister.  This  was  in  the  most  ordinary 
t,  ...  •  '  Restoration  of  St.  Alban's,'  by  John  Chappie. 
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position,  in  the  angle  between  the  nave  and  the  south 
transept.  It  extended  westward  for  the  length  of 
seven  bays  of  the  nave,  and  projected  toward  the  south 
for  at  least  double  the  length  of  the  transept  and 
slype.  Of  this  great  cloister,  about  150  feet  square, 
the  centre  of  monastic  life,  nothing  whatever  remains. 
The  refectory  was  on  the  south  side ;  the  dormitory 
on  the  east,  with  probably  a  passage  over  the  chapter- 
house, connecting  it  with  the  south  transept  of  the 
church.  The  chapter-house  intervened  between  the 
dormitory  and  the  transept. 

Against  the  walls  of  both  nave  and  transept  are 
portions  of  the  inner  wall-arcading  of  the  cloister. 
These,  as  we  now  see  them,  bear  evidence  of  two  dis- 
tinct periods  of  construction.  There  was,  beyond 
doubt,  a  Norman  cloister.  This  suffered,  as  we  know, 
at  the  fall  of  the  aisle- wall  in  1323.  (See  ante, 
§  XV.)  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  whole  of  the  wall  had  not  fallen,  and  that 
some  of  the  Norman  arcading  remained  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  be  adapted  and  remodelled  for  the  new 
work.  The  wall-arcading  along  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  shows  very  good  Decorated  tracery.  But  the 
third  arch  from  the  transept  is  circular,  and  contains 
within  it,  irregularly  placed,  a  traceried  arch  resem- 
bling the  others.  The  outer  or  circular  arch  is  Nor- 
man. Whether  there  was  an  intention  of  completing 
this  side  with  the  Decorated  work  is  uncertain.  There 
were  Norman  doorways  opening  to  the  church  at  the 
angle  where  the  present  entrance  exists — (the  Norman 
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tile- work  remains  there) — and  in  the  west  wall  of  the 
transept.  Of  this  there  is  evidence  without  and 
within. 

Adjoining  the  south  transept,  and  in  a  line  with  it, 
is  a  short  slype  or  passage,  now  closed  at  either  end. 
This  is  Norman,  of  a  much  later  period  and  character 
than  Abbot  Paul's  building.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
an  intersecting  arcade,  decorated  with  a  peculiar  ringed 
moulding.  The  shafts  which  descended  to  the  floor 
have  in  most  cases  been  removed;  but  the  capitals 
remain,  and  are  curiously  carved.  The  vault  is  a 
plain  barrel. 

The  chapter-house  adjoined  this  slype  on  the  south. 
From  the  foundations  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  long 
parallelogram,  with  an  apsidal  termination.  In  it 
were  buried  many  of  the  earlier  abbots,  including 
Paul  of  Caen,  the  builder  of  the  Norman  church ;  John 
of  Cella;  William  of  Trumpington;  and  John  of 
Hertford ;  all  of  whom  were  restorers  and  rebuilders. 

A  second  slype  occurred  south  of  the  chapter-house; 
then  came  the  small  chapel  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  then 
the  dormitory,  extending  far  beyond  the  cloister.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  first  built  by  Abbot  Richard 
D'Aubeney  (1097 — 1119),  who  had  been  present  at 
Durham  at  the  great  translation  of  the  body  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  and  had  been  there  miraculously  cured. 
William  of  Trumpington  rebuilt  this  chapel,  and  dedi- 
cated its  altar  to  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  St.  Agnes.  It  was  also  known  as  the  Hostry,  or 
Hostelry  chapel;  and  in  spite  of  its  position  in  the 
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cloister,  was  in  some  manner  connected  with  one  of 
the  guest  halls  of  the  monastery.  It  rose  into  an 
upper  story,  which  was  used  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
dormitory,  with  which  it  communicated  *. 

XXXIII.  The  exterior  of  the  south  transept  should 
here  be  noticed.     The   Norman   design  embraced  a 
lofty  and  steep  gable,  running  along  the  lower  part 
of  which  was  an  arcade  of  blank  arches,  each  arch 
enclosing  two  others,  divided  by  a  stone  shaft.     Of 
this  arcade  a  fragment  remains  at  the  base  of  the  cir- 
cular turret.    This  turret  rose  above  the  staircase,  and 
was  completed  by  a  conical  top  [Plate  VI.].     There 
was  but  one  such  turret,  on  the  western  side  of  each 
transept.    The  second,  in  either  case,  is  a  later  addition. 

Cottages  had  been  built  against  the  south  side  of 
the  nave,  and  the  ground  adjoining  was  used  as  a 
garden.  The  houses  have  been  removed ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  very  insecure  condition  of 
this  portion  of  the  church,  which  still  (1876)  un- 
happily exists,  was  greatly  increased  by  these  buildings. 

XXXIV.  The  west  front  of  the  church,  in  its  present 
state,  is  altogether  unworthy  of  so  vast  and  stately  a 
structure.     The  change  by  John  de  Cella  has  already 
(§  XII.)  been  described.     The  central  porch  is  alone 
accessible  from  the  exterior.     The  abutment  piers  of 
the   Norman   work   remain,   reaching    nearly   to   the 
summit  of  the  building ;  the  tile- work  being  hemmed 
in  on  one  side  by  the  ashlar  of  Trumpington's  archi- 

*  This  is  the  chapel  which  has  been  so  strangely  confounded  with 
the  screen  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave.  See  §  XVIII. 
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TURRET    OF    SOUTH    TRANSEPT. 

ROOF  RESTORED. 
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tecture,  and  on  the  other  by  that  of  the  exterior.  In 
the  porch  itself,  "  all  above  the  columns,  namely,  the 
arches  and  groins,  must  be  ascribed  to  Trumpington, 
who  appears  to  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
altering,  if  not  of  destroying,  much  of  the  earlier 
worku.  The  pier  of  the  clustered  pillars  on  each  side 
of  the  inner  portal  is  a  mass  of  wrought  stone-work 
inserted  by  him ;  it  encroaches  upon  the  capitals,  and 
its  introduction  involved  the  alteration  of  the  Purbeck 
masonry.  The  clustered  shafts  forming  the  supports 
of  the  outer  arch  were  similarly  strengthened,  and 
the  addition  averted  for  a  time  the  mischief  which 
eventually  deprived  the  porch  of  its  stately  gable,  and  of 
all  the  characteristic  ornaments  of  its  exterior  design1." 

The  very  rich  doors  which  remain  at  this  entrance 
are  probably  the  work  of  Abbot  John  of  Wheat- 
hamstead,  who  inserted  the  western  window  (see 
§  XIV.). 

XXXV.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church,  parallel 
with  the  west  front,  was  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew,  of 
which  the  foundations  have  lately  been  discovered 
(§  XIV.).  The  exterior  of  the  north  transept  originally 
resembled  the  south.  Foundations  of  buildings  have 
been  found  beyond  it  to  the  north,  which  may  be  those 
of  a  large  sacristy. 

The  massive  tile- work  of  the  transept,  the  central 

u  Matthew  Paris  tells  us  that  the  walls  of  John  de  Cella  became 
ruinous  long  before  their  completion,  "  together  with  their  columns, 
bases,  and  capitals,  and  fell  with  their  own  weight,  so  that  the  wreck 
of  images  and  flowers  became  the  laughing-stock  of  beholders." 

*  Buckler's  '  St.  AlbanV 


tower,  and  the  exterior  of  the  presbytery  and  Saint's 
chapel,  are  well  seen  from  this  side  of  the  church. 
The  presbytery  has  octagonal  turrets  at  the  angles, 
with  small  buttresses,  rising  into  pinnacled  caps.  The 
mark  of  the  ancient  gabled  roof  of  the  transept  is  seen 
against  the  tower.  The  nave  also  has  lost  its  steep 
roofs;  and  although  this  change  was  effected  long 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  it  has  injured 
the  general  outline  more  decidedly  than  any  later 
neglect  or  alteration. 

XXXVI.  The  monastic  buildings  have  disappeared 
at  St.  Alban's  more  completely  than  arou  id  any  other 
great  English  monastery ;  and  little  is  left  to  tell  us 
of  the  ancient  life  of  the  Benedictines,  to  whom  the 
church  belonged,  and  who  served  and  worshipped  at 
its  altars.  There  were  of  course  the  usual  offices : 
the  infirmary  and  the  infirmary  cloister;  the  abbot's 
house,  guest  halls  and  chambers,  fitted,  according  to 
their  rank,  to  the  numerous  pilgrims  and  strangers 
who  were  constantly  entertained  in  the  abbey ;  besides 
all  the  domestic  buildings,  the  barns,  stables,  and  store- 
houses, which  were  assembled  in  the  outer  court7. 
An  especial  set  of  chambers  was  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  king  whenever  he  should  halt  at  St.  Alban's1; 

*  For  a  description  of  the  usual  arrangement  of  a  great  Bene- 
dictine monastery,  see  '  Canterbury  Cathedral,'  Part  I. 

*  There  was  also  a  Queen's  Chamber.      Abbot  Geoffry  of  Gorham 
(1119-1146)  built  a  noble  guest-hall;  and  near  it  " a  very  hand- 
some  bedchamber,  which  we   have  been   accustomed  to  call   the 
Queen's  bedchamber,  because  it   was    appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  Queen,  besides  whom  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  woman  to  be 
entertained  in  this  monastery." — Gesta  Abbatum. 
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md  after  each  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  Henry  VI.  was 
brought  by  the  victors  to  these  chambers,  having  first 
been  allowed  to  kneel  in  the  church  before  the  great 
shrine.  But  of  all  this  pile  of  building  which  covered 
the  whole  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and 
stretched  downward  to  the  river,  nothing  whatever 
remains;  and  the  positions  of  the  several  halls  and 
cloisters  can  only  be  guessed  at  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  arranged  in  such  monasteries  as  have 
been  less  entirely  destroyed.  The  whole  of  the 
monastic  buildings,  with  the  ground  lying  round  about 
the  church,  were  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Lee  in  1540. 
He  at  once  proceeded  to  demolish  them ;  but  some  por- 
tions were  still  remaining  in  1722,  when  Dr.  Stukeley 
visited  St.  Alban's.  "  They  have  lately,"  he  writes, 
"  been  working  hard  at  pulling  up  the  old  foundations 
of  the  abbey ;  and  it  is  now  levelled  with  the  pasture, 
where,  three  years  ago,  you  might  make  a  tolerable 
guess  at  the  ichnography  of  the  place.  This  very 
year  they  pulled  down  the  stone  tower  or  gatehouse 
on  the  north  side  of  the  abbey,  within  a  month  after  I 
had  taken  a  sketch  of  ita." 

XXXVII.  The  great  gateway,  which  stands  some- 
what below  the  west  front  of  the  church,  is  the  sole 
remaining  relic  of  the  monastery.  This  opened  to  a 
quadrangle  about  400  feet  square,  on  one  side  of  which 
was  the  church,  and  on  others  various  buildings, 
among  which  were  the  "  King's  stables."  The  gate- 
way itself  is  of  unusual  height  and  size.  "  An  arch, 
a  '  Itmerarium  Curiosum.'  Iter  v. 


with  a  postern,  leads  to  the  interior.  The  roof  ia 
groined  in  stone;  and  on  the  sides  are  doorways, 
which  formed  the  approaches  to  the  staircases  and  the 
different  apartments.  These  are  very  numerous ;  and 
the  principal  chamber  in  the  centre,  over  the  archway, 
spacious.  The  ceilings  have  beams  of  oak,  supported 
upon  stone  corbels;  and  many  of  the  fireplaces  are 
ancient.  But  the  most  remarkable  portiona  of  this 
building  are  its  groined  avenues,  two  on  each  side  of 
the  archway,  incorporated  with  the  present  edifice. 
One  of  those  on  the  west  side  is  of  the  thirteenth 
centuryV  The  main  portion  of  the  gateway  was,  how- 
ever, built  by  Abbot  Thomas  De  la  Mare  (1349 — 
1396);  and  it  is  consequently  early  Perpendicular  in 
character.  It  served,  until  recently,  as  the  prison  for 
the  Liberty  of  St.  Alban's.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  the  great  wooden  doors  which  closed  the  main 
entrance  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  passage, 
which  was  open  on  either  side  of  them,  and  thus 
afforded  shelter  and  a  resting-place.  This  is  the 
marked  distinction  between  a  military  and  a  monastic 
gateway.  The  doors  of  the  former  were  placed  at  the 
openings  of  the  passage,  sometimes  at  both  ends,  but 
were  never  in  the  middle.  One  of  the  grandest  re- 
maining examples  of  a  monastic  gateway  is  that  of  the 
Cistercian  house  of  Whalley,  in  Lancashire.  In  its 
general  arrangement  it  nearly  resembles  this  of  St. 
Alban's. 

XXXVIII.  No  good  general  view  of  the  church  is 
*>  Buckler. 
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to  bo  obtained  near  at  hand.  The  best  are  on  the 
south  side,  where  the  monastic  buildings  formerly 
rose  [Plate  VII.]  ;  but  even  here  the  eastern  portion 
is  much  concealed.  (A  very  picturesque  view  of  the 
south-east  portion  of  the  church,  east  of  the  transept, 
is  shown  in  the  Frontispiece.)  The  great  length  of 
the  nave  is,  however,  a  marked  feature  in  these  nearer 
views ;  and  it  is  hardly  less  so  in  the  distant  prospects. 
Of  these  by  far  the  most  striking,  as  well  from  the 
picturesque  grouping  as  from  the  associations  which 
it  suggests,  is  the  view  from  the  site  of  ancient  Veru- 
lamium.  From  this  point  we  look,  beyond  a  fore- 
ground of  fine  trees,  across  the  narrow  valley  to  the 
ridge  crowned  by  the  huge  minster,  with  its  long 
ranges  of  clerestory  lights,  and  its  massive  tower  of 
Roman  bricks.  This  tower  rises  grandly,  and  serves 
as  a  landmark  in  the  approach  to  St.  Alban's  from  the 
east  and  south.  There  is  one  ridge  on  the  ancient 
road  from  London  where  it  suddenly  breaks  on  the 
sight  in  the  distance  of  a  broad  green  landscape.  So, 
for  long  ages,  it  must  have  greeted  pilgrims  and 
travellers  as  they  journeyed  onward  through  the  far- 
spreading  forest  of  Hertfordshire. 


It  has  been  constantly  asserted  that  the  great 
church  of  St.  Alban's  Monastery  is  the  longest  in 
England,  and  consequently  in  the  world,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  exterior  length 
of  which  is  613£  English  feet.  But  the  exterior 
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length  of  St.  Alban's,  including  the  buttresses  of  the 
western  porch  and  those  of  the  Lady-chapel,  is  not 
more  than  548  feet.  This  exceeds  the  mean  external 
length  of  Ely  (where  the  north  and  south  walls  are 
not  exactly  parallel),  which  is  537  feet,  but  is  not 
so  great  as  that  of  Winchester — 555  feet  8  inches. 
Winchester  Cathedral  is  therefore  the  longest  mediaeval 
church  in  the  world. 


SAINT   ALBAN'S. 

PART   II. 
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f  PEE  city  of  Verulamium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little 
A  river  Ver,  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  Roman 
Britain.  It  had  been  the  chief  town  of  the  British  Cassii  ; 
and  after  the  Eomans  occupied  and  walled  the  site,  the  place 
was  distinguished  by  buildings  of  which  the  traces  and  foun- 
dations sufficiently  indicate  the  extent  and  unusual  size. 
During  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Diocletian 
(A.D.  305),  it  is  believed  that  a  Roman,  named  Albauus, 
suffered  here,  and  became  the  Protomartyr  of  Britain.  His 
story,  as  told  by  Bede*,  runs  as  follows  :  —  > 

Albanus,  still  a  pagan,  received  and  sheltered  in  his  cottage 
(tugurium)  a  certain  Christian  priest  (clericum  quendam), 
who  was  hiding  himself  from  the  persecution.  The  sight  of 
his  constant  prayers  and  vigils  greatly  struck  Albanus.  He 
sought  instruction  from  his  visitor,  accepted  his  teaching,  and 
speedily  became  himself  a  Christian.  The  place  of  refuge  of 
the  priest  was  by  some  means  discovered  :  and  when  the 
soldiers  appeared  at  his  door,  Albanus  presented  himself  in- 
stead of  his  guest  and  teacher,  wrapped  in  the  priest's  long 
cloak".  He  was  led  before  the  judge,  who  was  at  that  moment 

•  «  Hist.  Eccles.'  L.  I.  c.  7. 

b  "  Mox  se  sanctus  Albanus,  pro  hospite  ac  magistro  suo,  ipsius 
habitu,  id  est,  caracalla,  qua  vestiebatur  indutus,  militibus  exhibuit." 
Beda,  ut  supra.  It  should  be  observed  that  Bede  gives  no  name  to 
the  "  clericus  ;  "  and  the  passage  is  remarkable  in  connection  with 
that  (Amphibalus)  by  which  Jatar  writers  distinguished  him.  See 
post. 
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assisting  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Albanus  was  told  that  because  he 
had  concealed  and  had  procured  the  escape  of  a  "sacrilegious 
despiser  of  the  gods,"  he  should  take  the  place  of  the  priest, 
arid  should  suffer  the  punishment  justly  due  to  him,  if  it 
appeared  that  his  own  ancient  faith  had  been  in  any  way 
shaken.  Albanus,  giving  his  name  to  the  judge0,  professed 
himself  a  Christian,  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  was 
then  severely  scourged.  But  nothing  could  shake  him ;  and 
an  order  was  given  for  his  immediate  beheading.  Accordingly 
he  was  led  from  the  city  toward  a  hill,  which  rose  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Ver.  The  bridge  which  crossed  the  river 
was  narrow.  There  was  so  great  a  crowd  seeking  to  pass  and 
to  witness  the  execution,  that  Albanus.  eager  for  martyrdom, 
feared  that  evening  would  come  before  he  could  reach  the 
appointed  place.  But  at  his  prayer  the  stream  shrank  away, 
and  the  host  of  witnesses  was  able  to  pass  over  dryshod.  The 
executioner  was  so  impressed  by  the  miracle,  that  he  flung 
away  his  sword,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Albanus,  desiring 
rather  to  die  with  him  than  to  take  his  life.  The  hill  was  at 
last  reached  ;  and  on  its  summit,  Albanus,  thirsting,  desired 
water  from  God.  Immediately  a  spring  burst  forth,  which, 
"  when  its  ministry  had  been  performed,"  returned  again  into 
the  heart  of  the  earth.  Then  the  Martyr's  head  was  stricken 
off,  and  he  received  a  crown  of  life.  But  the  executioner 
who  had  taken  the  place  of  him  who  refused  to  strike  the  blow 
was  not  permitted  to  rejoice  in  his  evil  deed.  His  eyes  fell 
on  the  earth  at  the  same  moment  that  the  head  of  Albanus 
struck  it.  The  other  was  beheaded  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  receiving  a  baptism  of  blood  in  the  room  of  the  Christian 
sacrament.  The  judge,  continues  Bede,  impressed  by  so  many 
miraculous  signs,  soon  discontinued  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians. 

e  "Ait  Judex,  'Nomen  tuum  quaero,  quod  sine  mora  mihi  in- 
sinua.'  Et  ille, — *  Albanus,'  inquit,  'a  parentibus  vocor,  et 
Deum  verum  et  vivum,  qui  universa  creavit,  adoro  semper  et  colo.'  " 
Beda,  ut  sup.  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  Albanus  was  a  Roman 
soldier.  Of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  Beda's  narrative. 
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Of  this  narrative  it  must  be  remarked  that,  as  we  now  st-ad 
it  in  Bede's  '  Ecclesiastical  History,'  it  must  have  been  written 
at  least  four  centuries  after  the  event  which  it  describes.  The 
earliest  notice  of  Albanus  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Life  of  Ger- 
nianus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,'  by  his  contemporary,  Constantius. 
Gerinanus  visited  Britain  in  the  year  429  ;  and,  according  to 
some,  the  Council  in  which  he  protested  against  the  heresy 
of  Pelagius  was  held  at  Verulamium.  The  place  of  meeting 
is  not  named  by  Constantius;  but  we  are  briefly  told  that 
Germanus  visited  the  tomb  of  the  martyr  Albanus,  opened  it, 
placed  in  it  certain  relics  with  great  honour,  and  carried  away 
with  him  a  "  massa  pulveris  "  (a  sod)  from  the  spot  of  the 
martyrdom.  The  sod,  we  are  told,  was  yet  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Albanus.  This  visit  of  Germanus  was  made  125 
years  after  the  date  assigned  for  the  martyrdom. 

We  have  next  the  testimony  of  Gildas,  writing  about  A.D. 
564.  He  mentions  Albanus  at  Verulamium,  and  Aaron  and 
Julius  at  Caerleon  (Legionum  urbis  cives)  among  the  martyrs 
who  fell  "  in  the  time  of  persecution."  The  chief  points  in 
the  story  of  Albanus  are  briefly  touched  on  by  him, — the 
hiding  of  a  Christian,  the  change  of  garments,  the  drying- 
up  of  the  river,  and  the  conversion  of  the  executioner d.  It  is 
possible  that  certain '  Acta '  recording  the  sufferings  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  Albanus  were  already  in  existence,  and  that  such  a 
book  was  used  by  Gildas.  Between  Gildas  and  Bede,  how- 
ever (who  died  in  735),  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Proto- 
martyr.  Bede's  story  is  much  fuller  and  more  detailed  than 
that  of  Gildas.  His  authorities  may  have  been  the  work  of 
Gildas  himself,  and  either  the  same  'Acta,'  or  an  enlarged 
version  of  them.  Of  the  true  date,  or  of  the  value,  of  such 
'  Acta,'  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  They  must,  at  any 
rate,  have  been  compiled  long  after  the  death  of  Albanus.  We 
are  thus  compelled  to  accept  the  conclusion  of  the  editors  of 
the  '  Concilia ;'  that  of  the  circumstances  and  details  of  the 
martyrdom  we  know  nothing  on  which  we  can  rely  with  safety- 
"All  that  seems  certain  is,  that  within  125  years  after  the 

*  *De  excidio  Britonum,'  §  11. 
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persecution  under  Diocletian,  a  belief  existed  at  Verulamium 
that  a  martyr  named  Albanus  lay  buried  near  that  town6." 

The  story  was,  however,  fully  accepted  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Verulamium  when  Bede  wrote.  He  tells  us  that  a 
church  had  been  built  on  the  place  of  the  martyrdom,  worthy 
of  the  saint  whom  it  commemorated;  and  that  frequent 
miracles — healing  of  the  sick,  and  other  signs — took  place  in 
itf.  The  city  of  Verulamium  was  then  known  as  "  Verlama- 
caester,"  or  "  Vaetlingacaestir," — the  latter  name  being  given 
to  it  from  the  fact  that  the  great  Watling-street  passed  through 
the  centre  of  the  place.  Probably  much  of  the  "Roman  town 
was  still  standing.  Whether  it  was  still  inhabited,  or  whether 
life  had  already  passed  away  from  it  and  had  gathered  round 
the  church  of  the  martyr  on  the  opposite  hill,  the  germ  of  the 
present  town  of  St.  Alban's,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
It  was  on  this  hill  that  Albanus  suffered  ;  and  on  it  the  mi- 
raculous fount  of  water  broke  forth.  It  is  described  by  Bede, 
perhaps  from  his  own  observation,  but  far  more  probably  after 
a  passage  in  the  earlier  *  Acta,'  as  a  place  of  much  quiet  beauty, 
not  unworthy  to  witness  the  end  of  a  martyr*.  A  church,  as 

e  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  'Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents 
relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  i.  p.  5. 

'  "  Postea,  redeunte  temporum  Christianorum  serenitate,  ecclesia 
est  mirandi  operis  atque  ejus  martyrio  condigna  extructa.  In  quo 
videlicet  loco  usque  ad  hanc  diem  curatio  infirmorum  et  frequentium 
operatio  virtutum  celebrari  non  desinit."  Beda,  H.  E.  1.  i.  c.  7. 
The  passage  in  Gildas,  §  10,  does  not  imply,  as  has  been  asserted, 
that  the  place  of  martyrdom  was  unknown  when  he  wrote,  but  only 
that  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Saxon  conquerors.  "  Deus  .  .  . 
persecutions  tempore  .  .  .  ne  crassa  atrae  noctis  caligine  Britannia 
obscuraretur,  clarissimas  lampadys  sanctorum  martyrum  nobis 
accendit;  quorum  nunc  corporum  sepulturae  et  passionum  loca,  si 
non  lugubri  divortione  barbarorum,  quamplurima  ob  scelera  nostra, 
civibus  adimerentur,  non  minimum  intuentium  mentibus  ardorem 
divinae  caritatis  incuterent." 

8  "  Montem  cum  turbis  reverentissimus  Dei  confessor  ascendit ;  qui 
opportune  laetus  gratia  decentissima,  quingentis  fere  passibus  ab 
aiena  situs  est"  (the  "arena"  was  the  actual  place  of  execution), 
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we  have  seen,  had  been  raised  on  it.  Yet  it  is  quite  certain 
that  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  this  church,  if  it 
still  existed,  had  been  reduced  to  ruin  ;  and  that  the  actual 
place  of  the  interment  of  Albanus  was  unknown.  This  we 
learn  from  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  by  Ofifa 
of  Mercia;  who,  troubled  in  conscience  for  the  murder  of 
Ethelbert,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  determined,  about  the  year 
793,  to  found  a  monastery  in  honour  of  St.  Alban  at  Veru- 
lamium  ;  close  to  which  place  the  kings  of  Mercia  had  a  royal 
villa  or  manor-house  h.  But  no  one  knew  where  the  relics  of 
the  protomartyr  lay.  A  vision  was,  however,  vouchsafed  to 
Ofifa  at  Bath,  and,  guided  by  a  miraculous  light,  the  coffin 
which  contained  the  remains,  and  which  "had  long  been 
hidden  under  the  turf,"  was  duly  found  by  the  king.  It  con- 
tained, we  are  told,  the  remains  of  Albanus,  besides  certain 
relics  which  had  been  laid  beside  them  by  St.  German.  They 
were  placed  in  a  reliquary,  and  conveyed  to  the  small  tem- 
porary church  which  had  been  prepared  for  them,  until  that 
of  the  new  monastery  should  be  built.  Offa  procured  the 
canonisation  of  the  martyr  from  the  Pope,  Adrian.  The 
monastery  was  at  once  founded.  A  company  of  Benedictines 
was  established  in  it :  and  thus  arose  that  great  abbey  of  St. 
Alban  which  was  distinguished  by  so  many  privileges  and  by 
such  extensive  donations  ;  and  which,  from  its  foundation  to 

"  variis  herbarum  floribus  depictus,  immo  usque  quaque  vestitus  ; 
in  quo  nihil  repente  arduum,  nihil  prseceps,  nihil  abruptum,  quern 
lateribus  longe  lateque  deductum  in  modum  aequoris  natura  com- 
planat,  dignum  videlicet  eum,  pro  insita  sibi  specie  venustatis,  jam 
olim  reddens,  qui  beati  martyris  cruore  dicaretur."  H.  E.  I.  7. 
Tradition  afterwards  fixed  the  place  of  execution  (the  "  arena  "  of 
Bede)  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  within  the  walls  of  the  existing 
church,  in  that  part  of  the  North  Transept  where  the  martyrdom 
is  figured  on  the  roof  (Part  I.  §  XX.).  But  the  words  of  Bede  imply 
that  the  "  arena  "  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

b  The  earthworks  which  enclosed  this  manor-house  are  still  visible 
below  the  town  of  St.  Alban's.  The  plaoi  is  called  Kingsbury,  the 
King's  "  burh,"  or  "  strong  house," 
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the  dissolution,  was  generally  regarded  as  the  principal  house 
of  the  Benedictine  order  in  England1. 

Of  the  thirteen  abbots  who  ruled  the  monastery,  from  the 
foundation  by  Offa  to  the  Norman  conquest,  many  were  of 
royal  descent, — a  sufficient  indication  of  the  distinction  at 
once  assigned  to  the  house  of  St.  Alban.  In  their  time  the 
town  gathered  round  the  walls  of  the  abbey ;  and  Ulsi,  the 
sixth  abbot,  founded,  it  is  said,  the  three  churches  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Stephen,  and  established  a 
market.  ^Elfric,  the  eleventh  abbot,  bought  the  royal  manor 
of  Kingsbury,  the  officers  of  which  had  been  troublesome  and 
oppressive  to  the  monks.  His  successor,  Ealdred,  began  the 
deliberate  breaking  up  of  the  buildings  at  Verulamium,  which 
had  become  the  resort  of  men  and  women  of  evil  note,  and  of 
robbers  from  the  neighbouring  forests.  Both  he  and  Eadmer, 
the  iiext  abbot,  laid  aside  the  materials  procured  from  the 
Eoman  town  for  the  building  of  their  new  Church  (see  Part  I., 
§  I.).  But  this  building,  owing  apparently  to  the  troubles 
of  the  time,  was  not  begun  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  Offa's 
church  remained  undisturbed  until  the  first  Norman  abbot, 
Paul  of  Caen,  pulled  it  down  and  raised  the  existing  structure. 
(Parti.,  §  I.) 

There  was  a  belief  at  St.  Alban's,  recorded  by  Matthew 
Paris  in  that  t'portion  of  the  '  Gesta  Abbatum '  which  was 
compiled  by  him,  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  time  of  Vulnoth,  the 
fourth  abbot,  the  Danes  plundered  the  monastery,  and  carried 
off  the  relics  of  St.  Alban  to  Denmark.  They  were  recovered  by 
Egwyn,  sacrist  of  the  abbey,  sent  back  "  in  a  strong  box  with 
three  feet  and  three  locks,"  and  replaced  in  their  own  shrine. 
We  are  also  told  that  Ealfric,  the  eleventh  abbot,  again  fearing 
troubles  from  the  Danes,  sent  to  Ely,  for  safety,  in  a  rich  chest 

1  This  position  was  at  one  time  contested  by  Westminster,  and 
the  priority  in  Parliament  was  for  some  time  assigned  to  the  latter 
monastery.  St.  Alban's  subsequently  recovered  it ;  and  in  the  list 
of  signatures  attached  to  the  'Articles  of  Faith,'  drawn  up  by  Con- 
vocation in  1536,  that  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's  stands  first  of 
the  Abbots. 
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(in  capsule  pretiosa)  the  remains  of  some  unknown  monk,  in- 
tending that  all  should  believe  them  to  be  the  actual  relics  of 
the  martyr.  These  latter  he  buried  in  his  own  church,  near 
the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  monks  of  Ely  afterwards  sent 
back  other  relics  in  the  same  chest,  thinking  that  by  this  fraud 
they  were  keeping  the  remains  of  St.  Alban.  But  the  true 
relics  were,  when  the  time  had  become  safe,  raised  and  placed 
in  a  shrine k.  What  amount  of  truth  there  maybe  in  these 
stories  is  very  uncertain  :  but  they  bring  an  additional  ele- 
ment of  confusion  into  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  relics  preserved  in  the  great  shrine  at  St.  Alban's1. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  lives  of  the  twenty-seven 
abbots  between  Paul  of  Caen  and  Kichard  Boreman,  who 
surrendered  the  house  to  the  visitors  of  the  Crown  on  the 
5th  of  December,  1539.  The  works  of  those  more  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  building  and  renewing  of  the  exist- 
ing church  have  already  been  mentioned  in  Part  I.  The 
importance  of  the  abbey  increased  after  the  Conquest ;  and 
its  position,  on  the  course  of  the  Watliug  Street,  made  it  a 
frequent  resting-place  for  kings  and  great  personages  as  they 
journeyed  along  that  line  of  road.  All  who  came  paid  their 
vows  at  the  shrine  of  the  protomartyr.  This  was  at  first  a 
chest  of  painted  wood.  Geoffry  of  Gorham,  the  sixteenth 
abbot,  began  in  the  year  1124  a  shrine  (theca)  "  of  mar- 
vellous design,"  and  after  some  delay  this  shrine  was  com- 
pleted "  by  the  labour  of  a  monk  called  Anketel."  In  this 
shrine  was  placed  "the  very  ancient  chest  containing  the 
relics  of  the  martyr;"  and  the  " Translation "  was  held  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  1129.  This  ancient  chest  was  opened, 
and,  continues  Matthew  Paris,  "  in  order  to  silence  the 
claims  of  the  monks  of  Denmark  and  those  of  Ely,  who 
falsely  asserted  that  they  possessed  the  body  of  St.  Alban 

k  <  Gesta  Abbatum,'  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  29,  34. 

1  There  is  much  reason  for  believing  that  the  hill  on  which  the 
Church  of  St.  Alban  now  stands  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  ceme- 
teries of  Roman  Verulamium.  In  that  case  the  discovery  of  a 
coftin  by  Offa  is  readily  explained. 
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entire  or  in  part,  therefore  before  all  who  were  able  to  be  pre- 
sent, all  the  bones  of  the  martyr  were  counted  and  exhibited 
one  by  one,  and  the  head  being  held  up  on  high  before  all 
men  in  the  hands  of  the  venerable  brother  Ralph,  at  that  time 
Archdeacon  of  this  monastery,  was  found  to  have,  hanging 
from  the  back  part  by  a  silken  thread,  a  scroll,  with  this  in- 
scription, in  very  old  letters  of  gold :  '  Sanctus  Albanus.' 
Now,  the  revered  King  Offa  had  placed  a  golden  circlet 
round  the  head,  engraven  with  these  words,  *  Hoc  est  caput 
Sancti  Albani,  Anglorum  Protomartyris  ;'  but  it  was  after- 
wards carelessly  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  metal,  which 
was  devoted,  it  is  said,  to  the  construction  of  the  shrine  (ad 
fabricam  feretri).  But  the  abbot  being  angry,  another  was 
made  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  former  m.' " 

The  shrine  thus  made  was  afterwards  stripped  of  its  silver 
plating  by  Abbot  Ralph  of  Gobion,  who  desired  to  buy 
the  vill  of  Brantefield.  His  successor,  Robert  of  Gorham, 
restored  it.  This  was  the  inner  shrine.  The  great  outer 
shrine,  also  constructed  of  gold  and  silver  plates,  and  rich 
with  jewels,  was  made  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Simon  (1166 — 
1183).  The  whole  mass — the  outer  shrine  inclosing  the 
inner,  or  reliquary — required  four  men  to  carry  it. 

It  was  during  the  abbacy  of  the  same  Simon,  or  Symeon, 
that  the  relics  of  St.  Amphibalus  were  discovered  at  Red- 
bourn.  This  was  effected  by  the  help  of  St.  Alban,  who,  by 
supernatural  guidance,  directed  the  abbot  to  their  resting- 
place.  Amphibalus,  the  Christian  priest  who  appears  in 
the  story  of  Albanus,  was,  according  to  his  legend,  martyred, 
apparently  during  the  same  persecution,  at  Redbourn,  a  village 
about  five  miles  from  St.  Alban's.  Matthew  Paris  describes 
the  discovery  of  his  remains  as  follows : — "  The  blessed  martyr 
Amphibalus  was  found  in  the  middle  between  two  friends, 
side  by  side  with  them,  the  third  friend  occupying  a  solitary 
position  at  right  angles  to,  and  over  against  them.  Moreover, 
there  were  found  near  that  spot  six  in  number  of  the  friends 
of  the  aforesaid  martyrs,  so  that  the  blessed  martyr  Amphi- 

m  « Gesta  Abbatum,'  i.  p.  80. 
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balus  was  counted  as  the  tenth.  Amongst  the  relics  of 
Amphibalus,  the  soldier  of  Christ,  two  great  knives  were 
found,  one  in  the  skull,  and  another  near  the  heart,  confirm- 
ing the  truth  of  that  which  is  contained  in  the  book  of  his 
Passion,  written  in  old  time  at  St.  Alban's.  And,  just  as 
the  text  of  his  Passion  describes  it,  the  others  lay  slain  with 
swords,  but  he  lay,  his  entrails  having  been  first  exposed,  and 
then  taken  out,  afterwards  pierced  with  spears  and  knives, 
and  finally  shattered  with  stones,  so  that  scarcely  one  of  his 
bones  appeared  entire,  whilst  those  of  his  friends  remained 
almost  uninjured.  .  .  .  All  these  relics  were  brought  to  St. 
Alban's,  and  the  convent  went  forth  from  the  town  taking 
with  them  the  feretrum  of  the  protomartyr,  and  met  the 
relics  of  St.  Amphibalus  and  his  friends  at  the  place 
whereon  was  built  soon  afterwards  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
de  Pratis,  or  Des  Prez  V  For  the  history  of  the  shrine  in 
which  the  relics  were  afterwards  preserved,  see  Part  I., 
§  XXIX. 

The  Scriptorium,  which  for  so  long  a  period  gave  great 
celebrity  to  the  abbey,  was  established  by  the  first  Norman 
abbot,  Paul  of  Caen.  Abbot  Simon  (the  "  inventor  "  of  the 
relics  of  Amphibalus)  is  described  as  "  librorum  amator 
specialis."  He  caused  many  books  to  be  written,  and  had 
them  placed  in  a  painted  aumbrie  or  book-press  (in  almario 
picto)  in  the  church,  opposite  the  tomb  of  Eoger  the  Hermit. 
(For  the  position  of  this  tomb  see  Part  I.,  §  XIX.)  But 
there  is  no  trace  of  what  has  been  called  the  historical  school 

*  M.  Paris,  «  Hist.  Major/  p.  136  (ed.  Wats).  Mr.  Wright  (Essays 
on  Archaeological  Subjects,  i.  ch.  12)  observes  that  this  account 
seems  to  indicate  a  Saxon  burial  place.  "  Any  one  who  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  opening  Saxon  barrows  will  at  once  recognise  the  posi- 
tion of  the  spear-head  (which  might  be  taken  for  a  large  knife), 
which  is  invariably  found  by,  or  sometimes  under,  the  skull,  and 
the  knife  (supposed  to  be  the  seax),  which  is  found  near,  or  very 
little  below,  the  breast."  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  name 
Amphibalus  is  thought  to  have  been  '  invented  '  from  the  cloak 
(which  the  word  signifies),  in  which  Albanus  presented  himself  to 
the  soldiers  (see  ante). 
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of  St.  Alban's  until  the  reign  of  John.  Then,  the  monk 
Roger  of  Wendover  may  claim  the  great  merit  of  having 
begun  the  great  work  which  was  afterwards  referred  to  as 
the  '  Chronica  Magna,'  or  '  Majora,'  '  S.  Albani.'  Matthew 
Paris,  also  a  monk  here,  augmented  and  continued  the 
Chronicle  of  Wendover ;  and  the  chronicles  known  as  the 
'  Flores  Historiarum '  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  are,  in 
reality,  a  compilation  made  at  St.  Alban's  under  the  eye  and 
by  direction  of  Matthew  Paris  as  an  abridgment  of  his 
great  chronicle.  The  '  Chronica '  were  continued  by  Thomas 
of  Walsingham,  William  of  Rishanger,  John  of  Trokelowe, 
and  others.  These  chronicles  have  all  been  printed.  The 
English  Historical  Society  published  an  edition  of  Wendover. 
The  '  Historia  Major '  of  Matthew  Paris  was  edited  by  Wats 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  a  better  and  more  correct 
edition  is  much  required.  The  'Historia  Minor'  has  ap- 
peared in  the  series  of  chronicles,  edited  for  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  ;  and  in  the  same  series  will  be  found  eleven 
volumes  entitled  'Chrouica  Monasterii  S.  Albani,'  ranging 
from  Walsingham  downward.  In  this  collection  are  included 
the  *  Gesta  Abbatum,'  containing  a  history  of  the  abbots  and 
their  works,  from  A.D.  793  to  A.D.  1411. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  for  establishing  an  episcopal  see  at 
St.  Alban's  was  passed  in  1874.  The  new  diocese  will  be 
taken  from  that  of  London  and  Rochester,  and  will  embrace 
the  whole  of  Hertfordshire  and  a  great  portion  of  Essex.  The 
first  bishop  has  not  yet  (1876)  been  appointed. 
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•  (THEODORE)  Life.  By  J.  G.  LOCKHART.    Fcap.  Svo.     Is. 

HOPE  (T.  C.).  ARCHITECTURE  OP  AHMEDABAD,  with  Historical 
Sketch  and  Architectural  Notes.  With  Maps,  Photographs,  and 
Woodcuts.  4to.  51. 5s. 

-  (A.  J.  BERESFORD)  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Svo.  9s.,  or,  Popular  Selections  from.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

HORACE ;  a  New  Edition  of  the  Text.    Edited  by  DEAN  MILMAN. 

With  100  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.    7s.  6d. 

—  Life  of.    By  DEAN  MILMAN.    Illustrations.    8vo.    9*. 

HOUGHTON'S  (LORD)  Monographs,  Personal  and  Social.  With 
Portraits.  Crown  Svo.  I0s~6d. 

-    POETICAL  WORKS.     Collected  Edition.    With  Por- 
trait.   2  Vols.    Fcap.  Svo.    12s. 

HUME'S  (The  Student's)  History  of  England,  from  the  Inva- 
sion of  Julius  Csesar  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Corrected  and  con- 
tinued to  1868.  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo.  7s.6d. 

HUTCHINSON  (GEN.)  Dog  Breaking,  with  Odds  and  Ends  for 
those  who  love  the  Dog  and  the  Gun.  With  40  Illustrations.  6th 
edition.  7*.  6tZ. 

BUTTON'S  (H.E.)  PrincipiaGrseca;  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Greek.  Comprehending  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise-book, 
with  Vocabularies.  Sixth  Edition.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 
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FOREIGN  HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TRAVEL-TALK.   English,  French,  German,  and 

Italian.    18mo.    3s.  6d. 

-  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM.     Map  and  Plans. 

Post  8vo.     6s. 

NORTH      GERMANY    and    THE     RHINE,— 


The  Black  Forest,  the  Hartz.  Thurinpp.rwald,  Saxon  Switzerland, 
Kllijen  the  Giant  Mountains,  Taunus,  Odenwald,  Elass,  and  Loth- 
ringen.  Map  and  Plans.  Post  8vo. 

SOUTH    GERMANY,  —  Wurtemburg,    Bavaria, 


Austria,  Styria,  Salzburg,  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Alps,  Tyrol,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Danube,  from  Ulm  to  the  Black  Sea.  Map.  Post  8vo.  10s, 
PAINTING.  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools. 


Illustrations.  2  Vols.   Post  8vo.   24s 

LIVES  OF  EARLY  FLEMISH  PAINTERS.    By 


CROWE  and  CAVALCASELLE.    Illustrations.    Post  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

SWITZERLAND,   Alps  of  Savoy,  and  Piedmont. 


Maps.    Post  8vo.    9s. 

-FRANCE,  Part  I.  Normandy,  Brittany,  the  French 


Alps,  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Pyrenees.    Post  8vo. 

-  Part  II.  Central  France,  Auvergne,  the 
Cevennes,  Burgundy,  the  Rhonft  and  Saone,  Provence,  Nimes,  Aries, 
Marseilles,  the  French  Alps,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Champagne,  &c.  Maps. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  Bd. 

MEDITERRANEAN    ISLANDS— Malta,  Corsica, 


Sardinia,  and  Sicily.     Maps.    Post  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

ALGERIA.    Algiers,  Constantine,  Oran,  the  Atlaa 


Range.    Map.    PostSvo.    8s. 

PARIS,  and  its  Environs.    Map.    16mo.    3s.  6d. 


*»*  MURRAY'S  PLAN  OF  PARIS,  mounted  on  canvas.    3s.  6d. 
SPAIN,  Madrid,  The  Castiles,  The  Basque  Provinces, 

Leon,  The  Asturias,  Galicia,  Estremadura,  Andalusia,  Ronda,  Granada, 
Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Navarre,  The  Balearic  Islands, 
&c.  &c.  Maps.  2  Vols.  Post  8vo.  24s. 

PORTUGAL,    LISBON,   Porto,   Cintra,   Mafra,  &c. 


Map.    Post  8vo.    12*. 

NORTH    ITALY,     Turin,    Milan,   Cremona,    the 


Italian  Lakes,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Verona,  Mantua,  Vicenza,  Padua, 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Piacenza,  Genoa,  the  Riviera, 
Venice,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Romagna.  Map.  Post  8vo.  10s. 

CENTRAL  ITALY,  Florence,  Lucca,  Tuscany,  The 

M arches,  Umbria,  and  the  late  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter's.  Map.  Post  8vo. 

10s. 


-  ROME  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.      Map.     Post  8vo.    10*. 

-  SOUTH   ITALY,  Two  Sicilies,  Naples,  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  and  Vesuvius.    Map.    Post  8vo.    10s. 

-  KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  ITALY.    16mo. 
PAINTING.    The  Italian    Schools.     Illustrations. 


2  Vols.    Post  8vo.    30s. 

LIVES  OF  ITALIAN  PAINTERS,  FROM  CIMABDE 

to  BASSANO.    By  Mrs.  JAMESON.     Portraits.    PostSvo.     12s. 

-  NORWAY,  Christiania,  Bergen,  Troudhjem.    The 

Fjelds  and  Fiords.     Map.    PostSvo.    9s. 

-  SWEDEN,   Stockholm,  Upsala,    Gothenburg,   the 
Shores  of  the  Baltic,  &c.    Post  Svo.    6s. 
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HAND-BOOK—DENMARK,  Sleswig,  Holstein,  Copenhagen,  Jut- 
land, Iceland.    Map.    Post  8vo.    6». 

-  RUSSIA,  ST.  PETERSBURG,  Moscow,    POLAND,   and 

FINLAND.    Maps.    PostSvo.     18s. 

-  GREECE,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Continental  Greece, 
Athens,  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Islands  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  Albania, 
Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.  Maps.  Post  8vo.  15s. 

TURKEY    IN    ASIA— CONSTANTINOPLE,  the    Bos- 


phorus,  Dardanelles,  Brousa,  Plain  of  Troy.  Crete,  Cyprus,  Smyrna, 
Ephesua,  the  Seven  Churches,  Coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  &c.  Maps.  Post  8vo.  15s. 

EGYPT,  including  Descriptions  of  the  Course  of 


the  Nile  through  Egypt  and  Nnhia,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Thebes,  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  Pyramids,  the  Peninsula  of   Sinai,  the  Oases,  the 
Fyoom,  &c.    Map.   Post  8vo.  15* 
HOLY  LAND — SYRIA,  PALESTINE,  Peninsula    of 


Sinai,  Edom,  Syrian  Deserts,  Petra,  Damascus,  and  Palmyra.    Maps. 
PostSvo.    ***  Travelling  Map  of  Palestine.    In     case.    12s. 

INDIA  —  BOMBAY  AND  MADRAS.      Map.     2  Vols. 


Post  8vo.    12s.  each. 


ENGLISH    HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK—MODERN  LONDON.    Map.     16mo.    3s.  6d. 

-  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON  within    a  circuit  of  20 

miles.    2  Vols.    Crown  8vo.     21s. 

EASTERN  COUNTIES,  Chelmsford,  Harwich,  Col- 


Chester,  Maldon,  Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Ipswich,  Woodbridge,  Felixstowe,  Lowestoft,  Norwich,  Yarmouth, 
Cromer  &c.  Map  and  Plans.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

CATHEDRALS  of  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Norwich, 


Ely,  and  Lincoln.    With  90  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    18s. 

KENT  AND  SUSSEX,  Canterbury,  Dover,  Rams- 


gate,  Sheerness,  Rochester,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  Brighton,  Chichester, 
Worthing,  Hastings,  Lewes,  Arunde!,  &c.    Map.    Post  8vo. 

SURREY  AND  HANTS,  Kingston,  Croydon,  Rei- 


gate,  Guildford,  Dorking,  Boxhill,  Winchester,  Southampton,  New 
Forest,  Portsmouth,  and  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  Maps.  Post  8vo.  10s. 

BERKS,  BUCKS,  AND    OXON,  Windsor,  Eton, 

Reading,  Aylesbury,  Uxbridge,  Wycombe,  Henley,  the  City  and  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  Blenheim,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Thames.  Map. 
Post  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

WILTS,  DORSET,  AND   SOMERSET,  Salisbury, 


Chippeuham,  Weymouth,  Sherborne,  Wells,  Bath,  Bristol,  Taunton, 
&c.    Map.    Post  8vo.    10s. 

DEVON  AND   CORNWALL,  Exeter,  Ilfracombe, 


Linton,  Sidmouth,  Dawlish,  Teignmouth,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Tor- 
quay, Launceston,  Truro,  Penzance,  Falmoutbj  the  Lizard,  Land's  End, 
&c.  Maps.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

CATHEDRALS  of  Winchester,   Salisbury,  Exeter, 


Wells,  Chichester,  Rochester,  Canterbury,  and  St.  Albans.     With  130 
Illustrations.     2  Vols.    Crown  8vo.    36s. 

GLOUCESTER,  HEREFORD,  AND  WORCESTER, 


Cirencester,  Cheltenham,  Stroud,  Tewkesbury,  Leominster,  Ross,  Mal- 
vern,  Kidderminster,  Dudley,  Bromsgrove,  Evesham.  Map.  Post  8vo.  9s. 
-  CATHEDRALS    of  Bristol,   Gloucester,   Hereford, 
Worcester,  and  Lichfield.  With  50  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.    16*. 

NORTH  WALES,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beaumaris, 


Snowdon,  Llanberis,  Dolgelly,  Cader  Idris,  Conway,  &c.    Map.    Post 
8vo.    la. 
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HAND-BOOK—SOUTH  WALES,  Monmouth,  Llandaff,  Merthyr, 
Vale  of  Neath,  Pembroke,  Carmarthen,  Tenby,  Swansea,  The  Wye,  &c. 
Map.  Post  8vo.  7s. 

-    CATHEDRALS      OF    BANGOR,    ST.    ASAPH, 

Llaudaff,  and  St.  David's.    With  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.    15*. 

DERBY,    NOTTS,    LEICESTER,     STAFFORD, 


Matlock,  Bakewell,  Chatsworth,  The  Peak,  Buxton,  Hardwick,  Dove 
Dale,  Ashborne,  Southwell,  Mansfield,  Retford,  Burton,  Belvoir,  Melton 
Mowbray,  Wolverhampton,  Lichfield,  Walsall,  Tamworth.  Map. 
Post  8vo.  9*. 

SHROPSHIRE,  CHESHIRE    AND  LANCASHIRE 


— Shrewsbury,  Ludlow,  Bridgnorth,  Oswestry,  Chester,  Crewe,Alderley, 
Stockport,  Birkenhead,  Warrington,  Bury,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Burnley,  Clitheroe,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Wigan,  Preston,  Rochdale, 
Lancaster,  Southport,  Blackpool,  &c.  Map.  Post  8vo.  10*. 

-  YORKSHIRE,  Doncaster,  Hull,  Selby,  Beverley, 
Scarborough,  Whitby,  Harrogate,  Ripon,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradford, 
Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Sheffield.  Map  and  Plans.  Post  8vo.  12*. 

-  CATHEDRALS  of  York,  Ripon,  Durham,  Carlisle, 
Chester,  and  Manchester.  With  60  Illustrations.  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo. 
21*. 

DURHAM  AND    NORTHUMBERLAND,    New- 


castle, Darlington,  Gateshead,  Bishop  Auckland,  Stockton,  Hartlepool, 
Sunderland,  Shields,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Morpeth,  Tynemouth,  Cold- 
stream,  Alnwick,  &c.  Map.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

WESTMORLAND    AND    CUMBERLAND— Lan- 


caster, Furness  Abbey,   Ambleside,  Kendal,  Windermere,  Coniston, 
Keswick,  Grasmere,  Ulswater,  Carlisle,  Cockermouth,  Penrith,  Appleby. 
Map.     Post  8vo.    6s. 
***  MURRAY'S  MAP  OF  THE  LAKE  DISTRICT,  on  canvas.    3s.  6d. 

-  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  Alphabetically  arranged 
and  condensed  into  one  volume.     Post  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

-  SCOTLAND,  Edinburgh,  Melrose,  Kelso,  Glasgow, 
Dumfries,  Ayr,  Stirling,  Arran,  The  Clyde,  Oban,  Inverary,  Loch 
Lomond,  Loch  Katrine  and  Trossachs,  Caledonian  Canal,  Inverness, 
Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Braemar,  Skye,  Caithness,  Ross,  Suther- 
land, &c.     Maps  and  Plans.    Post  8vo.    9s. 

—:  IRELAND,    Dublin,     Belfast,    Donegal,     Galway, 

Wexford,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Killarney,  Munster,  &c.    Maps. 

Post  8vo.    12*. 
IRBY  AND  MANGLES'  Travels  in  Egypt,   Nubia,  Syria,  and 

the  Holy  Land.    Post  8vo.    2*. 
JACOBSON'S  (BISHOP)  Fragmentary  Illustrations  of  the  History 

of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  from  Manuscript  Sources  (Bishop 

SANDERSON  and  Bishop  WREN).    8vo.    5s. 
JAMES'  (REV.  THOMAS)  Fables  of  ^Esop.  A  New  Translation,  with 

Historical  Preface.      With  100  Woodcuts   by    TENNIEL  and  WOLF. 

PostSvo.    2*.6d. 
JAMESON    (MRS.).      Lives    of    the    Early    Italian    Painters— 

and  the  Progress  of  Painting  in  Italy— Cimabue  to  Bassano.    With 

50  Portraits'    Post  8vo.    12*. 

JERVIS  (REV.  W.  H.).  Gallican  Church,  from  the  Con- 
cordat of  Bologna,  1516,  to  the  Revolution.  With  an  Introduction. 
Portraits.  2  Vols.  8vo.  28*. 

FESSE'S  (EDWARD)  Gleanings  in  Natural  History.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

JEX-BLAKE  (REV.  T.  W.).     Life  in  Faith:    Sermons  Preached 

at  Cheltenham  and  Rugby.    Fcap.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

JOHNS'  (REV.  B.  G.)  Blind  People ;  their  Works  and  Ways.  With 
Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  some  famous  Blind  Men.  With  Illustrations. 
PostSvo.  7*.  Gel. 
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HOME  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARY.  A  Series  of  Works 
adapted  for  all  circles  and  classes  of  Readers,  having  been  selected 
for  their  acknowledged  interest,  and  ability  of  the  Authors.  Post  8vo. 
Published  at  2s.  and  3s.  6d.  each,  and  arranged  under  two  distinctive 
heads  as  follows : — 

CLASS  A. 

HISTORY,    BIOGRAPHY,    AND    HISTORIC    TALES. 


1.  SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR.     By 

JOHN  DRIXKWATEH.    2s. 

2.  THE   AMBER-WITCH.         By 

LADY  DUFF  GOBDON.    2s. 

8.  CROMWELL  AND  BUNYAN. 
By  ROBERT  SOUTHKY.  2s. 

4.  LIFE  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 
By  JOHN  BABBOW.  2s. 

6.  CAMPAIGNS  AT  WASHING- 
TON. By  REV.  G.  R.  GLEIO.  2s. 

6.  THE  FRENCH   IN  ALGIERS. 

By  LADY  DUFF  GOBDON.    2s. 

7.  THE  FALL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

2*. 

8.  LIVONIAN  TALES.    2*. 

9.  LIFE  OF  COND&  By  LORD  MA- 

HON.    3s.  6d. 

10.  SALE'S  BRIGADE.  By  REV. 
G.  R.  GLEIG.  2s 


11.  THE    SIEGES    OF    VIENNA. 

By  LOKD  ELLESMEBB.    2s. 

12.  THE  WAYSIDE  CROSS.      By 

CAPT.  MILMAN.    2s. 

13.  SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 

By  SIR  A.  GORDON.    3s.  6d. 

14.  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

By  REV.  G.  R.  GLEIO.    3*.6d. 

15.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  STEF- 

FENS.    2s. 

16.  THE    BRITISH    POETS.     By 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL.    3s.  6d. 


17.  HISTORICAL 
LORD  MAHON. 


ESSAYS. 
3s.  6d. 


By 
By 


18.  LIFE   OF   LORD  CLIVE. 

REV.  G.  R.  GLEIG.    3s.  6d. 

19.  NORTH  -  WESTERN       RAIL- 

WAY.   By  SIR  F.  B.  HBAD.    2s. 

20.  LIFE  OF  MUNRO.    By  REV.  G. 

R.  GLEIO.    3s.  Qd. 


CLASS  B. 
VOYAGES,    TRAVELS,    AND    ADVENTURES. 


1.  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN.    By  GEOBQK 

BORROW.    3s.  6d. 

2.  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN.  ByGEOROK 

3s.  6d. 


3  &  4.  JOURNALS  IN  INDIA.   By 
BISHOP  HEBEB.    2  Vols.    7s. 

5.  TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

By  IBBY  and  MANGLES.    2s. 

6.  MOROCCO  AND  THE  MOORS. 

By  J.  DRUMMOND  HAY.    2s. 

7.  LETTERS  FROM  THE  BALTIC. 

By  a  LADY. 

8.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  By  MRS. 

MEREDITH.    2s. 

9.  THE  WEST  INDIES.   By  M.  G 1 

LEWIS.    2a. 

10.  SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA.     By 

SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM.    3s.  Qd. 

11.  MEMOIRS  OF  FATHER  RIPA. 

2s. 

12  &  13.  TYPEE  AND  OMOO.  By 
HERMANN  MELVILLE.  2  Vols.  7s. 

14.  MISSIONARY  LIFE  IN  CAN- 
ADA. By  REV.  J.  ABBOTT.  2s. 


15.  LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS.  By 

a  LADY.    2s. 

16.  HIGHLAND     SPORTS.         By 

CHARLES  ST.  JOHN.    3*.  6d, 

17.  PAMPAS  JOURNEYS.    By  SIB 

F.  B.  HEAD.    2s. 

18.  GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN. 

By  RICHARD  FOBD.    3s.  6dL 

19.  THE    RIVER    AMAZON.      By 

W.  H.  EDWABDB.    2s. 

20.  MANNERS    &    CUSTOMS   OF 

INDIA.  ByREV.C.AcLAND.  2s. 

21.  ADVENTURES     IN    MEXICO. 

By  G.  F.  RUXTON.    3s.  6d. 

22.  PORTUGAL    AND    GALICIA. 

By  LORD  CARNARVON.    3s.  6d. 

23.  BUSH  LIFE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

By  REV.  H.  W.  HAYOARTH.   2a. 

24.  THE  LIBYAN  DESERT.      By 

BAYLB  ST.  JOHN.  2s. 

25.  SIERRA  LEONE.     By  A  LADY. 

3s.  6d. 


*»*  Each  work  may  be  had  separately. 
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JOHNSON'S  (DK.  SAMUEL)  Life.  By  Jamea  Boswell.  Including 
the  Tour  to  the  Hehrid&s.  Edited  by  MB.  CBOKBB.  New  Edition. 
Portraits.  4  Vols.  8vo.  [7n  Preparation. 

-  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  English  Poets,  with 
Critical  Observations  on  their  Works.  Edited  with  Notes,  Corrective 
and  Explanatory,  by  PETER  CUNNINGHAM.  3  vols.  8vo.  22s.  6d. 

JUNIUS'  HANDWRITING  Professionally  investigated.  By  Mr.  CHABOT, 
Expert.  With  Preface  and  Collateral  Evidence,  by  the  Hon.  EDWARD 
TWISLETON.  With  Facsimiles,  Woodcuts,  &c.  4to.  £3  3s. 

KEN'S  (Bisnop)  Life.    By  a  LAYMAN.   Portrait.   2  Vols.  8vo.  18s. 

Exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.    16mo.     Is.  6d. 

KERR  (ROBERT).  GENTLEMAN'S  HOUSE  ;  OR,  How  TO  PLAN  ENG- 
LISH RESIDENCES  FROM  THE  PARSONAGE  TO  THE  PALACE.  With 
Views  and  Plans.  8vo.  24s. 

^  Small  Country  House.  A  Brief  Practical  Discourse  on 

the  Planning  of  a  Residence  from  2000Z.  to  5000Z.  With  Supple- 
mentary Estimates  to  7000Z.  Post  8vo.  3s. 

-    Ancient  Lights;    a  Book   for    Architects,   Surveyors, 

Lawyers,  and  Landlords.    8vo.     5s.  Qd. 

(R.  MALCOLM)   Student's  Blackstone.      A    Systematic 

Abridgment  of  the  entire  Commentaries,  adapted  to  the  present  state 

of  the  law.    PostSvo.    7s.  6df 
KING  EDWARD  Vim's  Latin  Grammar.     12 mo.     3s.  Qd. 

-    First    Latin    Book.    12mo.    2s  6d. 
KING     GEORGE     HIRD'S     Correspondence  with    Lord   North, 

1769-82.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  W.  BODHAM  DONNK. 

2  vols.     8vo.    32s. 

KING  (R.  J.).     Archaeology,  Travel  and  Art ;  being  Sketches  and 

Studies,  Historical  and  Descriptive.    8vo.    12s. 

KIRK  (J.  FOSTER).     History  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur- 

sundy.     Portrait.    3  Vols.    8vo.    45s. 

KIRKES'  Handbook    of   Physiology.     Edited    by  W.  MORP.ANT 

BAKEB,  F.R.C.S.    Qlh  Edition.    With  4CO  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.  14s. 

KUGLER'S  Handbook  of  Painting.— The  Italian  Schools.  Re- 
vised and  Remodelled  from  the  most  recent  Researches.  By  LADY 
EASTLAKK.  With  140  Illustrations.  2  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  30s. 

Handbook  of  Painting. — The  German,  Flemish,  and 
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Middle  Ages.    PostSvo.    7s.  Gd. 

_  HALLAM'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  ;  from  the 

Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  II.    Post  Svo.   7s.  6cZ. 

-  HUME'S    History  of  England  from    the   Invasion 
of  Julius  Csesar  to  1he  Revolution  in  169S.     Continued  down  to  1868. 
Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.    Is.  6d. 

%*  Questions  on  the  above  Woik,  12mo.    2s. 

-  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE ;    from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Establishment  of  the  Second  Empire,  1852.    By  REV.  H.  W. 
JERVIS.    Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.    7s.  Gd. 

-  ENGLISH    LANGUAGE.      By    GEO.    P.  MARSH. 
PostSvo.    It.  6d. 

-  LITERATURE.     By  T.  B.  SHAW,  M.A. 

Post  Svo.    7s.  6d. 

SPECIMENS  of  English  Literature  from  the  Chief 

Writers.    By  T.  B.  SHAW,  Post  Svo.    7s.  6d, 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  ;  Mathematical,  Physi- 
cal, and  Descriptive.  By  REV.  W.  L.  BEVAN.  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

-  MORAL    PHILOSOPHY.    By  WILLIAM    FLEMING, 

D.D.    Post  Svo.    7s.  6d. 

-  BLACKSTONE'S    Commentaries   on    the    Laws    of 

England.    By  R.  MALCOLM  KEKR,  LL.D.    PostSvo.    7s.  6d. 

SUMNER'S  (BISHOP)  Life  and  Episcopate  during  40  Years.  By 
Rev.  G.  H.  SUMNER.  Portrait.  Svo.  14s. 

STREET  (G.  E.)  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain.  From  Personal 
Observations  made  during  several  Journeys.  With  Illustrations. 
Royal  Svo.  30s. 

• —  -  Italy,  chiefly  in  Brick  and 

Marble.  With  Notes  ef  Tours  in  the  North  of  Italy.  With  60  Il- 
lustrations. Royal  Svo.  26«. 
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STANHOPE  (EARL)  England  from  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  to 
the  Peace  of  Versailles,  1701-83.    Library  Edition.    8  vote.    8ro. 
Cabinet  Edition,  9  vols.     Post  8vo.    5s.  each. 

—  British  India,  from  its  Origin  to  1783.    8vo.     3s.  Qd. 

—  History  of  "  Forty-Five."   Post  8vo.     3s. 

—  Historical  and  Critical  Essays.     Post  8vo.     3-?.  6d. 

—  French  Retreat  from  Moscow,    and  other  Essays. 
Post  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

—  Life  of  Belisarius.    Post  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

—  Conde\     Post  8to.     3s.  6d. 
William  Pitt.  Portraits.  4  Vols.  8vo.    24s. 


Miscellanies.  2  Yols.  Post  8vo.  13s. 
-  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is. 
Addresses  on  Various  Occasions.  16mo.  Is. 


STYFFE'S  (KNUTT)  Strength  of  Iron  and  Steel.    Plates.  Svo.  12s. 
SOMERVILLE'S  (MARY)  Personal  Recollections  from  Early  Life 

to  Old  Age.     With  her  Correspondence.    Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    12*. 
-  Physical  Geography.     Portrait.     Post  Svo.   9s. 
—  Connexion   of   the  Physical  Sciences.    Portrait. 

PostSvo.    9*. 

Molecular    and  Microscopic    Science.      Illustra- 


tions.   2  Vols.    PostSvo.    21*. 
SOUTHEY'S   (ROBERT)  Lives  of  Bunyan  and  Cromwell.     Post 

8vo.    2s. 

SWAINSON  (CANON).  Nicene  and  Apostles'  Creeds;  Their 
Literary  History  ;  together  with  some  Account  of  "The  Creed  of  St. 
Athanasius."  8vo. 

SYBEL  (VoN)  History  of  Europe  during  the  French  Revolution, 

1789—1795.    4  Vols.    8vo.    48s. 

SYMONDS'  (REV.  W.)  Records  of  the  Rocks;  or  Notes  on  the 

Geology,  Natural  History,  and  Antiquities  of  North  and  South  Wales, 
Siluria,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 

THIBAUT  (ANTOINE)  On  Purity  in  Musical  Art.  Translated  from 
the  German.  With  a  prefatory  Memoir  by  W.  H.  Gladstone,  M.P. 
Post  8vo.  [/n  preparation. 

THIELMANN  (BARON)  Journey  through  the  Caucasus  to 
Tabreez,  Kurdistan,  down  the  Tigris  an<i  Euphrates  to  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  and  across  the  Desert  to  Palmyra.  Translated  by  CHAS. 
HENEAGE.  Illustrations.  2  Vols.  Post  8vo.  18s. 

THOMS'  (W.  J.)  Longevity  of  Man ;  its  Facts  and  its  Fiction. 
Including  Observations  on  the  more  Remarkable  Instances.  Post  Svo. 
10s.  6d. 

THOMSON'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  Lincoln's  Inn  Sermons.   Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Life  in  the  Light  of  God's  Word.     Post  Svo.     5s. 

TITIAN.      His  Life  and  Times.      With   some  account  of  his 

Family,  chiefly  from  new  and  unpublished  Records.  By  J.  A.  CROWE 
and  G.  B.  CAVALCASELLE.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  2  Vols. 
Svo.  42s. 

TOCQUEVILLE'S  State  of  Society  in  France  before  the  Revolution, 

1789,  and  on  the  Causes  which  led  to  that  Event.  Translated  by  HEXBY 
RKEVE.  Svo.  12s. 

TOMLINSON  (CHARLES);  The  Sonnet;  Its  Origin,  Structure, and 
Place  in  Poetrv.  With  translations  from  Dante,  Petrarch.  &c.  Post 
Svo.  9i. 
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TOZER  (REV.  H.  F.)  Highlands  of  Turkey,  with  Visits  to  Mounts 

Ida,  Athos,  Olympus,  and  Pelion.     2  Vols.    Crown  8vo.    24*. 
Lectures  on  the   Geography  of   Greece.     Map.      Post 

8vo.     9s. 

TRISTRAM  (CANON)  Great  Sahara.    Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  15s. 

Land  of  Moab  ;  Travels  and  Discoveries  on  the  East 

Side  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.   Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.   15s. 

TWISLETON  (EDWARD).  The  Tongue  not  Essential  to  Speech, 
with  Illustrations  of  the  Power  of  Speech  in  the  case  of  the  African 
Confessors.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

TWISS'  (HORACE)  Life  of  Lord  Eldon.    2  Yols.    Post  8vo.    21*. 
TYLOR  (E.   B.)  Early   History  of  Mankind,  and  Development 

of  Civilization.    8vo.    12s. 

—  Primitive  Culture ;  the  Development  of  Mythology, 
Philosophy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Custom.    2  Vols.   8vo.    24s. 

VAMBERY  (ARMINIUS)  Travels  from  Teheran  "across  the  Turko- 
man Desert  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  the  Caspian.  Illustrations.  8vo.  21s' 

YAN  LENNEP  (HENRY  J.)  Travels  in  Asia  Minor.  With 
Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  Archaeology.  With  Woodcuts, 
2  Vols.  Post  8vo.  24s. 

—  Modern  Customs  and  Manners  of  Bible  Lands, 

in  illustration    of   Scripture.     With  Maps    and   300    Illustrations. 
2  Vols.   8vo.    21s. 

WELLINGTON'S   Despatches  during   his   Campaigns  in  India. 

Denmark,  Portugal,  Spain,  the  Low  Countries,  and  France.     Edited 
by  COLONEL  GURWOOD.    8  Vols.    8vo.    20s.  each. 

Supplementary  Despatches,  relating  to  India, 
Ireland,  Denmark,  Spanish  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  Waterloo  and  Paris.  Edited  by  his  SON.  14  Vols. 
8vo.  205.  each.  ***  An  Index.  8vo.  20s. 

Civil  and  Political  Correspondence.    Edited  by 


his  SON.    Vols.  I.  to  V.    8vo.    20*.  each. 

-  Yol.  YL,  relating  to  the  Eastern  Question  of 
1829.  Russian  Intrigues,  Turkish  Affairs,  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  &c. 
8vo. 

—  Speeches  in  Parliament.    2  Yols.    8vo.    42s. 
WHEELER'S  (G.)  Choice  of  a  Dwelling ;  a  Practical  Handbook  of 

Useful  Information  on  Building  a  House.  Plans.    Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

WHITE  (W.  H.)    Manual  of  Naval  Architecture,  for  the  use   of 

Officers.    Illustrations.    8vo. 

WILBERFORCE'S  (BISHOP)  Life  of  William  Wilberforce.  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

WILKINSON    (SiR   J.   G.).      Manners    and    Customs    of    the 

Ancient  Egyptians,  their  Private  Life,  Government,  Laws,  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, Religion,  &c.  A  new  edition,  with  additions  by  the  late 
Author.  Edited  by  SAMUEL  BIRCH,  LL.D.  Illustrations.  3  Vols.  8vo. 
—  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  With 
500  Woodcuts.  2  Vols.  PostSvo.  12s. 

WOOD'S  (CAPTAIN)    Source  of  the  Oxus.    With  the  Geography 

of  the  Valley  of  the  Oxus.    By  COL.  YULE.     Map.    8vo.    12s. 

WORDS  OF  HUMAN  WISDOM.     Collected  and  Arranged  by 

E.  S.    With  a  Preface  by  CANON  LIDDON.    Fcap.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

WORDSWORTH'S  (Bisnop)  Athens  and  Attica.  Plates.    8vo.  5s. 
YULE'S  (COLONEL)  Book  of  Marco  Polo.     Illustrated  by  the  Light 

of  Oriental  Writers  and  Modern  Travels.    With  Maps  and  80  Plates. 

2  Vols.    Medium  Svo.    63s. 
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